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Ir custom had not rendered it al- 
most imperative, that, at the commence- 
ment of every new volume, the Editor 
should say something of himself and of 
his work, our delicacy would have in- 
duced us to have omitted it. To the 
readers of the Lirerary CHRONICLE, 
it cannot now be necessary to state the 
circumstances uoder which it was com- 
menced ; its objects, or bow far these 
objects have been accomplished ; but, 
ina time of unparalleled competition 
ini periodical hteratute, when every spe- 
cies of empiricism is resorted to, and 
when works which, from the tune they 
have been in existence, might be sup- 
posed to be established,—when such imn- 
pose their youth on the public and are 


sminounced as new hterary journals, then | 


it becumes necess: that we should 
re-state the grounds on which wé found 
our claims to public patronage and 
su ppert, 

The professed object of the Litrr- 
Rany CHRONICLE was to give a review 
and analysis of every new work of value 
or importance as soon as published, 
and to form a faithful register of every 
novelty in Literature, Philosophy, the 
Fine and Useful Arts, Biography, the 
Drama, &e, and to insert Original 
Communications on all subjects that 
might be conducive to the happiness 
or the improvement of its readers. 

How far this promise has been kept, 
we might proudly appeal to the Index 


of the last volume, and then leave our | 


readers to determice. The Review de- 
partment contains nearly two handred 
hew works, mclading every expensive 
and valuable production of the year, 
and with which our readers were iim- 
mediately made acquainted. We have 
inore than once stated that the * Lrre- 
RARKY CHRONIcLE'is 8 Review of Books, 
hut not a Bookseller's |Review.’ The 
distinction is of much more import- 
unce than it may atfirst seem, for the 
one is free and unfettered, while the 
other must sacrifice its independence 


for proof sheets and ‘anticipatory in- 
Vor, if. 
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spections.’. It is, however, a matter of 
proud satisfaction to us, that the cha- 
racter and the circulation which the 
LireRaRy CHRONICLE. continues to 
maintain, have been earned by means the 
most legitimate, and that its bold inde- 
pendence has been abundantly compen- 
sated in the extent of the public pa- 
tronage. 


Iu the outset of our labours, we 
pledged ourselves thet the Litmrary 
CHRONICLE should never be raised in 
price, nor diminished in its contents ; 
that promise we have not only kept, 
but, notwithstanding that it is the 
cheapest periodical work published, 
yet such has been our support, that we 
are enabled to extend our liberality, 
We commence the present volume ou 
a much tiuer paper; and, in deference 
to the suggestions of many of our read- 
ers, we have adopted the plan of print- 
ig it in three colamus,’ Our stamped 
edition, entitled Ths Country Lirs- 
RaRY CHRONICLE, will share the same 
improvements, and continue to be pub- 
lished at the price of Tenpence. Gra- 
titude for past favours aad the hopes of 
increased patronage urge tus to pew ex- 
ertions in every department, and we trust 
that the Lirerary Curonicre will go 
on lnproving in its contents, and in 
diffusing itself still inere extensively 
every succeeding year. The Lirgrary 
CHuronicie, like all other works, must 
depend on time and exertion for its 
improvement, and though we will not, 
like a monthly contemporary, tell our 
readers, by snticipation, the very titles 
of the articles for the next twelve 
mouths, we can assure them that we 
have made new arrangements of con- 
siderable importance. 


To those friends whose cormmunica- 
tious form a valuable part of our work, 
we returo our most sincete and vrate- 
ful thanks, as well as to the Pablic ge- 
neraily. With the commencement of 
a new Volume, we hope muterially to 
increase our subscribers; since the 
Literary CHronic.& presents one 
advantage over every other journal, viz. 


| that each Velume is in itself complete. 





Price 6d. 
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WINE, BEER, AND BREAD. 

1. 4 Treatise on the Art of making 
Wine from Native Fruits; exhibit- 
ing the Chemical Principles. upon 
which' the Art of Wine Making de- 
pends; the Fruits best adapted for 
Home-made Wines, and the Method 
of preparing them, By Fredrick 
Accum, Operative Chemist, &c. 
12ino. pp. 92. London, 1820. 

2. A Treatise on the Art of Brewing ; 
exhibiting the London Practice of 
brewing Porter, Brown Stout, Ale, 
Table Beer, and various other kinds 


of Malt. Liquors. With Copper- 
plates. By the s@fe. 12mo, pp. 
268, London, 1820. 


3. A Treatise on the Agt of making 
Good and Wholesome, Bread, of 
Wheat, Oats, Rye, ariey and 
other Farinacious Seeds. xhibit- 
ing the Chemical Constitution and 
Alimentary Properties of different 
kinds of Bread Corn, and other Sub- 
stances employed in different Parts 
of the World, instead of Bread. By 
the same. 12mo. pp. 160. Lon- 
don, 182). 


Ir will be in the recollection of ail our 
reacers, that, about twelve months ago, 
Mr. Accum, who has the reputation of 
a skilfal analyser, published a work 
which, if it did not, as Dr, Prolix says, 
‘occasion a great laugh at the time,’ 
certainly excited considerable interest. 
This was a * Treatiseon Adulterations 
of Food and Colinary Poisons,’ du 
which he, to the great terror of all epi- 
cures and hypochondriacs, declared 
that almost every article that we eat or 
drink is poisonous. In vain did we 
quit our wine or onr brandy, and take 
to * entire butt beer,’ for we were in- 
stantly told that it was * a very hetero- 
veneous mixture, composed of all the 
waste and spoiled beer of the publicans, 
—the bottoms of the buatts,—fhe leav- 
ings of the pots,—the drippings of the 
machines for drawing the beer,—the 
remnants of the beer that lay in the 
A—!. 
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leaden pipes of the brewery,’ &e. To 
fiy to tea was useless. for he assured us 
that he had examined 27 samples of 
unitation leaves. In coffee, we were no 
better, for it was only pigeon’s “beans 
and peas. At last, we determined to 
drink nothing bnt water; but here the 
persecuting spirit followed us, and we 
were forbidden to touch this simple 
beverage until we had ascertained that 
it contained the due proportions of 
common air and carbonic acid 
Soda-water, cream, custards, confers 
tionery, pickles, and sauces, bread and 
cheese, cum multis aliis, filled up the 
sordid cat: ilogue of the miseries to 
which eating and drinking subjected 
us. It wasin vain to protest that we 
had dieted on them for many years, 
and enjoyed good health, for, like Par- 

tridge, the Almanack Maker, who con- 
tradiic ted Swift's assertion, that he was 
dead, we were not believed. Our only 
remedy now appeared to be in calling 
in the assistance of the physician, with 
au antidote to the thousand poisons we 
hud swallowed; but Mr. Accum 
would not even leave us this consola- 
tion, for he declared that * nine-tenths 
of the most potent drugs and chemical 
preparations used in) pharmacy, are 
vended in a sophisticated state by 
dealers who would be the last to be sus- 
pected.” Nothing, we found, would 
now save us, but to muster up courage 
vod make an exertion of common 
sense; toburn Myr. Accuin’s book, and 
to drink our wine, sip our bri indy, and 
trifle over our custards and confection- 
ery as usual, This saved us. 

Mr. Accum, after sounding the toesin 
of alarm, and suilering it to operate for 
nearly 12 months, now comes forward 
toremovelt, so far as relates tothree in- 
portantarticles, of the poison and adul- 
terations of which he had dwelt largely, 
bread, and beer. Should these 
books be successful, we doubt not but 
that, in the course of ten or a dozen 
years, he will gradually remove all the 
terrors of his first publication, and 
teuch us how to make our pickles, 
sauces, and confectiouery in the most 
wholesome and most economical man- 
per. 

In the Treatise on Wines, Mr. A. | 
gives a concise description of the art of 
preparing the several varieties, from the 
fruits of domestic growth. He also 
states the destructive characters of 
British fruit wines, and their chemical | 
difference froin the wine of the grape. 
The ‘historical sketch of the art of | 
making wine,’ with which the work 
coinmences, is very imperfect, particu- 


Gas, 
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larly so faras relates to Britain. We 
are barely told that the vine was intro- 
duced here by the Romans, and ap- 
pears to have very soon become com- 
mon; that * few ancient monasteries 
did not manufacture wine. Inan early 
period of the history of Britain, the Isle 
of Ely was expressly denominated the 
Isle of Vine, by the Normans. The 
Bishop of Ely, shortly after the con- 
quest, received at least three or four 
tons of wine, annually, as tithes from 
the vines in his dioceses, and in his 


a certain quantity of wine, by way of 
rent.’ 
important part of the subject,—the art 
of making wines. Home made wines 
differ chiefly from foreign or grape 
wines, ‘in containing a much greater 
quantity of malice acid, whilst the wine 
of the grape contains chiefly tartareous 
acid.’ The British fruits most capa- 
ble of being converted into wine, be- 
sides grapes, are the gooseberry, elder- 
berry, mulberry, raspberry, black- 
berry, strawberry, red currant, black 
currant, white currant, and cranberry. 
These ferment well and afford good and 
wholesome wines. Without carrying 
‘our readers through the processes of 
| fermentation, racking and sulphuring, 
barrelling and cl: ifying of wine, we 
| shall extract a few of Mr. Accuin’s re- 
cipes for making such wines as are 
most common and tirst, of — 





Gooseberry Wine.—Vake 50!bs. of im- 

mature gooseberries, freed from the re- 
| mains of the blossoms and fruit stalks, 
bruise them in successive portions, in a 
wooden tub, without much compressing 
the husk, or bruising the seeds; dilute 
the mass with four gallons of water, and 
after having suffered it to stand for ten or 
twelve hours, put it into a Coarse canvas 
| bag, and squeeze out the-Jiquor. 
{| §Pourupon the residue one gallon of 
water, suffer it to macerate fer twelve 
hours, and then press it out, and add the 
produce to the before-obtained juice. 
Put the whole of the liquor into a tub, 
and add to it from 30 to 40lbs. of _ 
loaf sugar, according to the desired 
strength “and sweetness of the wine, per 
Ib. of finely pulverized crude supertar- 
rate of potash. 

‘Stir this mixture, and make up the 
total bulk of the fluid with water, to the 
amount of 104 gallons; cover it with a 
blanket or sacking, and let it stand ina 
njoderatel y warm place. 

“In a day or two, the fluid will begin to 
| ferment, and when the veast froth, which 

|appears on the surface, has assumed an 
| uniform texture, skim it off, and repeat 
the skimming from time totime, till no 
more yeast becomes separated. When 
‘the fermentation has so been com- 
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leases he made frequent reservations of | 


We now pass on to the most | 
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‘come dey elopec dl. 
appears, the vent-peg must be withdrawn, 


pleted, draw off the liquor from the 
dregs, or lees, into a cask, which must be 
weary genie: filled withthe wine. 

A small quantity of veast will continue 
to become. separated, and overflow the 
bung-hole, in consequence of the slow 
fermentation in the cask, and hence the 
quantity of liquor diminishes; the loss 
thus sustained, must be made up by add- 
ing, from time to time, a portion of the li- 
quor which was made for that purpose, so 
as to keep the cask always filled upto the 
bung-hole. 

‘When the fermentation has nearly 
ceased, the bung may be put loosely into 
its place; but a small hole must be bored 
bv the side of the bung-hole, and loosely 
fitted with a peg, to give vent for the ex- 
trication of the carbonic acid that may be- 
When no farther froth 


the spile may then be tightened, and the 

cask left undisturbed for five or. six 
inonths;: after which time, the wine 
should be drawn off from its lees into ano- 
ther cask ; andif it is not fine, it may be 
rendered so by the addition of a small 
quantity of isinglass dissolved in water, 
which will render it clear in a few days, 
aiter which it may be bottled and stored in 
a cool cellar. 

‘should the wine be too sweet, the 

fermentation, (before it is drawn off from 
iis lees,) may be re- excited by stirring up 
the contents of the cask, and suffer ne it 
to repose ina warm place. By this means 
an additional portion of the undecom- 
posed sugar which it contains will disap- 
pear. “The wine may then be decanted. 
Sometimes it is necessary to decantit ase- 
cond time, into a clean ca-k, after it has 
been suffered to stand two months. In 
any case it must be bottled ducing the 
neat of March, pros ided that the 
wine is become pe rfectly clear; if not, 
some mistake has been committed in 
the manufacture of it,’ 


Wine from 
be made ina similar 
has been just stated. a more careful ex- 
clusion of the husks and seeds being 
l‘or,— 


enoseberries may 
maoner to what 


ripe 


HeCESSUry. 
Drisk Gooseberry Wine.—* Let 40itps. 
of unripe gooseberries be mashed, and 
having poured upon the mass one gallon 
of water, squeeze out the }j yu ice, add to 1 
l2lbs. of lump sugar, and six ot nces Oo} 
super- tartrate of poti ish, pou viously Ppe- 
duced to a fine powder? sutter the liquor: 
to ferment in atub for ~— two dans 
only, and then transfer into a@ cask, 
and attend to the process ‘of replenishing 
the waste liquor by filling up the cask 
from time to time, till the fermentation 
las so . subsided, that the hissing noise 
which is heard at the bung-hole is but 
slightly ‘perceptible. The bung of the 
cask tay then be faste ned down, mand also 
the spile, and the cask left undisturbed, 
in a cool cellar, till the month of No- 
vember, at which time the clear liquor 
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should be racked off into a cask, and bot- 
tied.’ 


Brisk Currant Wine.—‘ Let the cur- 
rants be gathered when they have nearly 
attained their full growth, but before they 
have shewn much tendency to ripen; se- 
parate the berries from the stalks, mash 
the fruit, and let all the preliminary pro- 
cess for obtaining the juice, be conducted 
preciselyin the same manner as described 
in the method for making brisk goose- 


berry wine; add the same proportion of 


sugar and super-tartrate of potash.’ 


The fermentation and further treat- 
ment of the wine should also be simi- 
lar to that of brisk gooseberry wine. 
We now pass on to— 


Elder Wine.—* This fruit is excellently 
calculated for the production of wine. Its 
juice contains a considerable portion of 
the fermentative matter which is so essen- 
tial for the production of a vigorous fer- 
mentation, and its beautiful colour com- 
municates tothe wine a rich tint; but, as 
the fruit is deficient in saccharine matter, 
this substance must be liberally supplied. 
This wine ts much ameliorated by adding 
tothe elderberry juice a small portion of 
super-tartrate of potash. Dr. Maccul- 
loch observes, “that the proportion of 
this salt may vary from one to four, and 
even six percent. The cause of this ad- 
missible laxity willappear, when it is con- 
sidered that the greater part of the super- 
tartrate of potash is again deposited in the 
lees. Limay also remark, that from two to 
four per cent. will be found a sufficient 
dose, in proportion to the greater or less 
sweetness ofthe fruit, the sweetest require 
ing the largest quantity of this salt, and 


vice versa. ‘Lhe dose of it ought also to | 


vary in proportion to the added sugar, ia- 
creasing as it Increases,’ 

a ‘Lo every two quarts of bruised ber- 
vies, put one quart of water; strain the 
juice through a hair sieve, and add to 
every quart of the diluted juice one pound 
of luinp sugar. Boil the mixture for 
about one quarter of an hour, and suffer 
itto ferment in the manner before stated 
—See Gooseberry Wine. 

. Or, bruise a bushel of picked elder- 
berrie ; dilute the mass with ten gallons 
oi water, and having boiled it for a few 
munutes, strain off the juice, and squeeze 
ut the husks. Measure the whole quan- 
lity of the juice, and to every quart 


pat 
three-quarters of a pound of Jump suger 
and, whilst still warm, add to it half a pint 
of yeast, and fill up the cask with some of 
the reserved liquor, 

ii When the wine js clear, it may | 
drawn off from the lees, (which will be 


In about three months,) and bottled for 
use. 


me 


‘For flavouring the wine, ginger, all- 
“pice, Or any other aromatic substance 
may be used > the flavouring materials may 
be enclosed ina bag, and suspended in the 
cask, and removed when the desired fla- 
Vour is produced.’ 


— 





Ginger Wine.—‘ Dissolve 18 or 20 
pounds of sugar, in nine and a-half gallons 
of boiling water, and add to it 10 or 12 
ounces of bruised ginger-root. Boil the 
mixture for about a quarter of an hour, 
and when nearly cold, add to it halfa pint 
of yeast, and pour it luto a cask to fer- 
ment, taking care to fill up the cask 
from time to time with the surplus of 
the liquor made for that purpose. When 
the fermentation ceases, take olf the wine, 
and bottle it when transparent. 

‘It is a common practice to boil the 
outer rind of a few lemons, together with 
the ginger destined for the wine, to im- 
part tothe wine the thavour of lemon- 
peel,’ 

Orange Wine —* Take the outer rind 
of 100 Seville oranges, *o thinly pared 
that no white appears in it; pour upon it 
104 gallons of boiling water; suitfer it to 
stand for eight or ten hours, and having 
strained otf the liquor, whilst slightly 
warm, add to it the juice of the pulp, and 
from 26 to 80 pounds of lump sugar, anda 
few tuble-spoonfuls of yeast; sulfer it to 
ferment in the cask for about tive days, or 
till the fermentation has apparently ceased ; 
and when the wine is perfectly transpa 
rent, draw it otf from the lees, and bottle 
it.’ 

A raisin wine, possessing the flavour 
of Frontaignac, we are told, may be 
made in the following manner :— 


€Vake six pounds of raisins, boil them 
in six gallons of water, and, when per- 
fectly soft, rub them through a cullender, 


to separate the stones. Add the pulp to | 


the water in which the raisins have been 
boiled; pour the mixture upon 12lbs. of 
white sugar, and suifer it to ferment with 
the addition of half a pound of yeast. 
When the fermentation has nearly ceased, 
add a quarter of a peck of elder flowers, 
contained ina bag, which should be sus- 
pended tn the cask, and removed when 
the wine has acquired the desired flavour. 
When the wine has becoine clear, draw 
it off ito bottles.’ 

With this extract we close the "Prea- 
tise on Wines: we do not pledge our- 
Nir. Accuin’s recipes are 
unknowu torany of our far readers ; 
but even they will, we doubt uot, be 
pleased at having the opimion ofa scien- 


selves that 


tite writer ou the kibyect, who will, 
bo doubt, take cure thar in all the pre- 
parations he recommends, there shall 
not be © death in the pot.’ “Phe add. 
tion of spirit, so often recommended tu 
the recipes for makipe wine, so far 
from checking the wine from becom- 
ing sour, increases the tendency 3 and, 
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therefore, the use of brandy as a pre- | 


servitive to wine ts fouaded in 
The etlect, on the coutrars sg (to dee 
stroy the briskness of the wines, while 
it increases their expense aud dtmi- 
nisbes their salubrity, 


error, 
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The ‘ Treatise on Brewing’ is of a 
less popular character than that on the 
makiag of wine; the first 190 pages 
being chiefly applicable to brewing on 
a large scale, as practised in the Lon- 
don breweries. Then comes a chapter 
on © brewing in the small way;’ but 
before we touch on this part of the sub- 
ject, we shall notice some of the ingre- 
dients which ought to be used in all 
breweries, both in a large and sinall 
way; such as malt and hops. Aud 
first, of malt :— 


‘ The best malt is of a round full body: 
the grains, when broken, present a soft 
tlour, enveloped in a thin skin; it breaks 
easy between the teeth, and has a sweet 
mellow taste. Such maltas is devoid of a 
saccharine and mealy taste, and agreeable 
odour, and which breaks hard and flinty, 
ought to be rejected. 

‘ Another method employed by brew- 
ers to ascertain the goodness of malt, ts to 
puta quantity in a glass of water, when 
that part of it which has been thorough! 
malted will swim upon its surface, and 
such grains as are unmalted, sink to the 
bottom. 

‘The most rational method of ascer- 
taining the relative value of different sam- 
ples of malt, is to determine the quantity 
of fermentable matter obtainable froma 
given quantity; for no substance of come 
merce varies more in quality than matt. 
And this may easily be uccomplished, by 
extracting inthe small ways by means of 
water heated to the temperature em- 
ployed inthe brewing process, all the fer- 
mentable matter from a given sample ol 
inalt.’ i 

Mr. Accum says, hops were first 
brought into Enyland from the Nether- 
lands, in the year 1524; and that they 
are first mentioned in the English sta- 
tute book in the year 1552. Now, ul- 
though we have not the statute-book to 
refer to ut the present moment, and do 
nog profess to be fully acquwated with 
the history of hops, yet we suspect 
that Mr. Accum is quite erroneous in 
statement, and that they were 
known in England at least a century 
beforethe date he assigns. Inthe Har- 
lean MISS. ta the British Museum, 
vol. Gu, we find the following mention 
of the prouibition ot hops, so early as 
the year 1428: * There was an iufor- 
ut the 4th of Hen. VI. 
agvealist a person, for thathe put a kind 
of uuwholcseme weed into his brewing, 
Whether Trop$ had 
been the subject of levislutire enact- 
meuts before this tine or wot, we wil 
not pretend to determine, bat the Fss- 
suge We have quoted proves that toey 
were known and used in Engiand early 
tu the fifteenth century. Oa the‘ cha- 


his 


mation, ab 


hop.’ 
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racters of the goodness of hops,’ 
with which we doubt not Mr. A. is 
better acquainted than with their his- 
tory; he says,— 

‘ The goodness of hops depends upon 
several different circumstances, but prin- 
cipally on the clammy or resinous feel of 
tie vellow farinacious powdery matter 

lich is sprinkled ot ‘erthem, their co- 
lo ur, and aromatic odour. Anda sample 
is considered the more or less valuable, 
the more or less claminy the flower- -buds 
feel; while it is of the greatest conses 
quence, in relation to the colour, that it 
should be preserved as bright as possible; 
yet it does not always follow that the best 
coloured sainples possess the strongest 
aromatic flavour. 

‘Rub a few of the hop-pods strongly 
1 the palm of the hand, ‘and if they are 
go od, an oily, rich, or resinous substance 

‘ill be perceptible, ac companied by a 
inost fragrant smell. “The friction should 
produce a quantity of fine yellow dust, 
called by the trade, condition, in which 
the richness of the hop in part consists, 
2s does their strength in the oily or resin- 

us substance. 
nied hops, 
seeds are found; and if they have been 
properly dried, they possess a fine olive- 
green colour. Attention should be paid 
io the bags, or pockets, to see that they 
have been properly strained or tightened., 


Having treated on hops, we shal! now 

make a skip, and then jump at once 
not into the mash-tub, but into Mr. 
Accuim’s Treatise on Domestic Brew- 
ing. It would far exceed our limits to 
vive the whole process of brewing even 
in * a small way ;* nor could we con- 
it sufficiently to render our rea- 
ders masters of. the subject; we shall, 
therefore, only quote an extract on the 
quantity of ale or table beer to be brew- 
ed from a given quantity of malt and 
hops _— 

‘In domestic brewing, and if the beer 
be not intended for keeping, one bushel 
of malt, and ten ounces of hops, will pro- 
duce !2 gallons of common, or table ale ; 
and ale brewers allow one measure of 
such ale to be equal to two of table beer. 
from one bushel of malt, therefore, may 
. e brewed 24 gallons of table beer, with- 

ut any table ale, or nine gallons of ale, 

pe six of table beer; or six of ale and 12 
of table beer, or any other proportions of 
ale and table beer, bearing in mind the 
proportions that common ale and table 
beer are here considered as two of table 
beer being equivalent to one of ale. ‘This 
is the smallest quantity of malt that should 
be employed for brewing 12 gallons of 
good table orcominon ale. It is likewise 
understood that the malt be measured be- 
fore it is ground, because a bushel of 
inalt, by measure, produces, when coarse- 
ly ground, one and a quarter of grist; and, 

hen finely ground, the increase of bulk 


dense 


On opening a sample of 
a considerable quantity of 





‘is still more considerable ; hence, if the 


malt be purchased in a ground state, this 
allowance must be made accordingly. 

‘ Ifthe ale is intended for keeping, it is 
advisable to allow from five and three- 
quarters to six bushels of pale malt to a 
hogshead, (54 gallons,) of good ale. ‘The 
quantity of hops must be suited to the 
taste of the drinker, and the time the li- 
quor is intended to be kept. For strong 
ale, intended to be kept about 12 months, 
three-quarters of a pound of hops should 
be used, (if the hop be new or of the best 
kind,) to every bushel of malt. If the 
beeristo be sda 16 or 18 months, 
one pound of hops to al bushel of malt will 
be a good proportion.’ 

‘ Pale malt is preferable to amber-co- 
loured malt, for brewing in the small 
way, and should always be used, and the 
best malt produces the best flavoured beer. 
If the beer be intended to have a brown 
colour, the addition of a small portion of 
burnt sugar answers that purpose very 
well,’ 

The private brewer may employ mo- 
lasses, sugar, or any other substance 
in his brewing, which the public brew- 


er is not stiewed to do:— 


‘ When economy is an object, a quan- 
tity of molasses or muscovado sugar may 
be substituted for a portion of the malt. 
From experimentsin which we (Mr. Ac- 
cuin] have been professionally engaged, 
ona large scale, we are authorized te 


state that I2lbs. of molasses, or 10lbs. of 


muscovado sugar, areequivalent, or yield 
as much fermentable matter, as is pro- 
duced from one bushel of malt of the 
usual quality, that is, such as Is capable ot 
yielding 65ibs. of solid fermentable mat- 
ter per quarter of malt.’ 


~We will conclude the brewing 
treatise with Mr. Accum’s recipe for 
inaking spruce beer, which is prepared 
in the following manner .— 


‘ Add to 18 gallons of boiling water, 
from 12 to 14lbs of molasses, and from 14 
to 16 ounces of extract ofspruce. Sutier 
the nixture to cool, and when lukewarin, 
add to it one pint of yeast, and suffer the 
mixture to ferinent. 

‘Whilst the fermentation is going on, 
remove the yeast by skiimming, and when 
the fermentative process begins to become 
languid, which usually happens in two 
days s, let the beer be bottled. It will be 
fit for use in three or four days. Sugar is 
preferable to molasses, and if malt-wort, 
ofan ordinary strength, (15 or 18 gallons 
drawn from a bushel of pale mait,) be 
substituted for the water, a spruce beer of 
a much superior flavour is obtained. 

‘White spruce beer is made in a simi- 
lar manner, by substituting for molasses, 
comunon sugar.’ 


We now come to Mr, Accum’s trea- 
tise on making bread, An egotistical 
preface commences the work, in which 
wu *T have’ begins almost every 





sentence. He then givessor.e prelimi- 
nary observations on the ch:mical con- 
stitution and nutritive quality of vege- 
table food. This is followed by an 
historical sketch of the art of making 
bread,—an account of the various sub- 
stitutes for bread,—an analysis of bread 
flour,—the methods of making various 
sorts of unleavened and leavened bread, 

—hbhread made with yeast, &c. Among 
the substitutes for bread, used in difler- 
ent countries, are the bread fruit, sago, 
casava, tapioca, the plantain, banana, 
—bread made of dried tish, of moss, 
and of earth. The Icelanders collect 

the Lichen Rangiferinus, or reiu-deer 

moss, in summer, and, when dry, grind 
it into powder and make it into breud. 
But the strangest substitute for bread 
that has ever been employed, is a sort 
of white earth :— 


‘The poor, in the lordship df Moscoa, 
in Upper Lusania, have been frequently 
compelled to make use of this earth as a 
substitute for bread. 

‘The earth is dug out of a pit where 
saltpetre had formerly been worked: 
when exposed to the rays of the sun, it 
splits and cracks, and small globules is- 
sie from it like meal, which ferments 
when mixed with Saar. On this earth, 
baked into bread, many persons have sub- 
sisted a considerable time.’ 


We doubt not but that every good 
house-wife will think herself as well 
qualified to make bread as Mr. Accum, 
although she may not be able to ex- 
plain the chemical changes that it un- 
dJergoes in the process; we shall, how- 
ever, quote his recipe for home-made 
senor bread :— 


Fake a bushel of wheaten flour, and 
a two third parts of it in one heap into a 
trough or tub; then dilute two pints of 
yeast with thee or four pints of warn 
water, and add to this mixture from eight 
to ten ounces of salt. Make ahole in the 
middle of the heap of flour, pour the mix- 
ture of yeast, salt, and water into it, and 
knead the whele into an uniform sti! 
dough, with such an additional quantity of 
water as Is requisite for that purpose, and 
suffer the dough to rise in a warm place. 
‘When the dough has risen, and Just 
begins again to subside, add to it gradu- 
ally the remaining one-third Pi of the 
flour; knead it again thoroughly, taking 
careto add gradually so much warm watex 
as is sufficient to form the whole into a 
stiff tenaceous dough, and continue the 
kneading. At first the mass is very adhe- 
sive, and clings to the lingers, but it be- 
comes less so the longer the kneading is 
continued; and when the fist, on being 
withdrawn, leaves its perfect impression 
in the dough, none of it adhering to the 
fingers, the kneading may be discontinuo 
ed. The dough may be then divided int- 
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loaf pieces, (of about 5Ib. in weight.) 
Knead each piece once more separately, 
and having made it up in the proper 
form, put it in a warm place, cover it 
with a blanket, to promote the last rising : 
and when this has taken place, put it into 
the oven. When the loaves are with- 
drawn, they should be covered up with a 
blanket, to cool as slowly as possibie.’ 

Asa matter of curiosity rather than 
of actual utility to our readers, we quote 
the account of manufacturing sea-bis- 
cuits:— 

‘The process of biscuit-bakiug for the 
British navy is as follows, and it is equally 
simple and ingenious. The meal, and 
every other article, being supplied with 
much certainty and simplicity, large lumps 
of dough, consisting merely of flour and 
water, are mixed up together, and asthe 
quantity is so immense as to preclude, by 
any common process, a possibility of 
kneading it, a man manages, Or, as it is 
termed, rides a machine, which is called 
a horse. ‘This machine is a long roller, 
apparently about four or five inches in di- 
ameter, and about seven or eight feet in 
length. It has a play to a certain exten- 
sion, by means of a staple in the wall, to 
which is inserted a kind of eye, making 
its action like the machine by which they 
cut chaff for horses. “The lump of dough 
being placed exactly in the centre of a 
raised platform, the man sits upon the end 
of the machine, and literally rides up and 
down throughout its whole circular direc- 
tion, till the dough is equally indented ; 
and this is repeated till it is sufficiently 
kneaded ; at which times, by the differ- 
ent positions of the lines, Jarge or sinall 
Circles are described, according as thev 
are near to or distant from the wall. 

‘The dough, in this state, is handed 
over to a second workinan, who slices it 
with a prodigious knife; and it is then in 
a@ proper state for the use of those bakers 
who attend the oven. These are five in 
number; and their diferent departinents 
are as well calculated for expedition and 
correctness, as the making of pins, or 
other mechanical employments. On each 
side of a large table, where the dough is 
laid, stanas a workman; at a simall table 
Near the oven stands another; a fourth 
stands by the side of the oven, to receive 
the bread; and a fifth to supply the peel. 
By this arrangement the oven is as regu- 
larly filled, and the whole exercise per- 
formed in as exaci time, asa mil.tary evo- 
lution. The man on the further side of 
the large table, moulds the dough; having 
previously formed it into small pieces, 
ull it has the appearance of muffins, al- 
though rather thinner, and which he does 
two together, with each hand; and, as 
fast as he accomplishes this task, he deli- 
vers his work over to the man on the 
Other side of the table, who stamps them 
with a docker on both sides with a mark. 
As he rids himself of this work, he throws 
the biscuits on the smaller table next the 
Oven, where stands the third workman, 











whose business is merely to separate the 
ditferent pieces into two, and place them 
immediately under the hand of him who 
supplies the oven, whose work of throw- 
ing, or rather chucking, the bread upon 
the peel, must be so exact, that if he look- 
ed round forasingle moment, it is im- 
possible he should perform it correctly. 
The fifth receives the biscuit oa the peel, 
and arranges it in the oven; in which du- 
ty he is so very expert, that though the 
different pieces are thrown at the rate of 
seventy iu a minute, the peel ts always 
disengaged in time to receive them sepa- 
rately. 

‘As the oven stands open during the 
whole time of filling it, the biscuits first 
thrown in would be first baked, were 
there not some counteraction to such an 
inconvenience. The remedy lies in the 
ingenuity of the man who forms the pieces 
of dough, and who, by imperceptible de- 
grees, proportionably diminishes their 
size, till the loss of that time, which is 
taken up during the filling of the oven, 
has no more effect to the disadvantage of 
one of the biscuits than to another. 

‘So mucii critical exactness and neat ac- 
tivity occur in the exercise of this labour, 
that it is difficult to decide whether the 
palm of excellence is due to the mould- 
er, the marker, the splitter, the chucker, 
or the depositor; all of them, like the 
wheels of a machine, seeming to be ac- 
tuated by the same principle. The busi- 
ness is to deposit in the oven seventy bis- 
cuits in a minute; andthis is accomplish- 
ed with the regularity of a clock; the 
clack of the peel, during the motion inthe 
oven, operating like the pendulum.’ 

We do not think it necessary to no- 
tice the methods of making turnip 
bread, or potatoe bread, sincethe price 
of grainis such, at present, as will, we 
trust, enable the humblest peasant to 
eat good wheaten bread. A deserip- 
tion of afamily oven, an abstract of the 


laws prohibitidg the adulterations of 


bread, and a few remarks on the econo- 
mieal use of yeast, conclude the volume. 

We will now take leave of Mr. Ac- 
cum and his three treatises on the mak- 
lig of wine, beer, and bread. There 
is auother art which these works teach, 
aad which Mr. A. has had the modesty 
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not to mention.—We mean the art of | 


book-making, in which he has proved 
himself quite an adept. ‘The treatises 
ou wine and on brewing afford fine spe- 
clinens of spinning out a subject; and 
that on bread has been eked out, with 
nearly thirty pages of extracts from an 
old pamphlet on ‘the advantage of eat- 
lig pure and genuine bread,’ 


| 
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Wallace; A Historical Tragedy, in 
five acts. By C. EB. Walker, Esq. 


8vo. pp. 74. London, 1820. 


Ir we thought that we should be the 
means of discouraging the young au- 
thor of thisdramatic production, which 
has been represeated with so mucls suc- 
cess at Covent Garden Theatre, or that 
we should, in the least deyree, injare 
his creditable fame, we would throw 
down our pen and let the tragedy of 
Wallace repose with ‘all its inpertec- 
tions on its head.’ But, if the judyz- 
ment of a well-known critic and poct 
can be relied on, that 
‘Your own defects to know,’ 
you must 
* Make use of every friend aud every ‘oe ;" 

then we shall feel ourselves justified by 
pointing out the most striking ble- 
mishes that deface many poetical aod 


judicious passages in this tragedy. 


A modern writer, in speaking of our 
immortal bard, whe was not for an age 
but for all time, bas justly observed, 
‘That which distinguishes the drama- 
tic productions of Shakespear from all 
others, is the wonderful variety and 
perfect individuality of his characters. 
Each of these is as much itselt, and as 


absolutely independent of the rest, as 


if they were living persons, not fictions 
of the mind, The poet app-ars, for 


the time being, to be idewtified with 


the character he wishes to represent, 


-and to pass froin one to the other, like 
the sume soul, successively animating 


differeat bodies. By an art like that 
of the ventriloquist, be throws his imide 
vination out of himself - and makes 
every word appear to proceed from the 
very mouth of the -persou whose name 
it bears. His plays, alone, are pre- 
perly expressions of the passions, not 
descriptions of them. His characters 
are real beings ef flesh and blood ; 
they speak like mev, not Iske authors. 
Oue might suppose that he had stood 
by at the time and had overheard what 
passed, Each object) aud eircum- 
stance seems to exist in his mind as it 
existed in nature. Each several train 
of thought and feeling goes on of itself 
without effort or confusion ; in the 
world of his imagination, every thing 
has a life, a place, and being of its 
Every drainatic writer wouid 
do well to recollect these remarks; and 


own.’ 


The} Mr. Walker 19 particular, for he has 


whole of the works are printed very | failed most io indrviduality of charac- 


loosely, and, though sold at the price | ter. 
of sixteen shillings and sixpence, do not 
coutain so much matter as three num- 


bers of the Literary Chronicle. 


| 


‘bas put into the mouths of each of 


All his characters think, act, and 
speak alike. He has fixed on some fa- 
vourite words and expressions which he 
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them, aud they are repeated perpetu- 

The exclamations ‘* away,’ 
enough,’ ‘ heaven,’ ‘ha,’ &ec. are used 
indiscriminately, by several of the cha- 


ally. 


racters, lu vast profusion. Wallace 
has— 
* tay! heuce some of you, and skirt the 
glen.’ 


. Away at once.” 
* Away with hands.’ 
* Wert thou but now away. 
! 
Helen has— 
* twoy—waste not a thought on me.’ 
‘Then away to him’ 
‘ Honce, away, and leave me lcvre to die.’ 
. And ! stanc l id ly here—, Aw ay a 


Douglas away’s it half a dozen 
times, and Monteith nearly as many. 





he word enough is used frequeutly, | 


Take 


rn often very injudiciously. 
he {. Mowing r examples : 


HVallace. § Enough A! and now Ido but snatch 
in our.’ 
Doauzlae. * Fnough ; now mark!’ 
‘Lerough ! thy hind.’ 
ae on‘eith, ‘hn iS nh! t iou hast 3 membei'd 
me of that 
iwhich} Might make me crag a ling ling lif 
woe.’ 
Monteith. * Enough 4 ve have your orders.’ 
Llelen. * Enough ! I see.’ 


But of all others, the word heaven is 
the inost hackmed > we could quote at 
least for ty ‘ines in which it occurs; for, 
in addition to numerous appeals to 
heayen, we have ‘gracious heaven,’ the 
* face of heaven,’ ‘ dews from heaven,’ 
‘mereitul heaven,’ a elinpse of hea- 
ven,’ 
* the eye of heaven,’ 
‘ah! heavens,’ and ‘ oh! heavens.’ 
exclamation * Ala!’ is used still more re- 
prebeusibly: lat we will not stop to no- 
tice the instances, as the author will per- 
hapsthink we have done enough already , 
W il then, to be brief; there are a few 
onust not be’s, cannot be's, and other 
ba’s which, though evidently favourites, 
are intruders im legitimate travedy ; 

there fore, we advise Nir. Walker to vive 
them a peaceful exit. There is a little 


with a nuntber of 


word called ye, that has crept in and } *) 
poetry. | 


best 


has spoiled 


cistivured some of the 
No more of that, auother 
dozen lines; and in sooth is any thine 
put soothing, , 
Thus, havi ing dwelt so largely on its 
blemishes, justice demands our giv Ing 
quotations of a higher description, 
and which have biassed the public, as 
well as ourselves, in Mr. Walker's 
favour :— 
From Act 5—Scene the First. 
prison. | 
‘Glos. Wallace, it pitieth n 
doom ; 
But, lo! the sovereign’s seal and s: 
Hath past, and thou must die! 


‘faterior ofa 
ie to speak thy 


gnature 


| That) 
| The biues 


| Th’ 


‘yonder heaven,’ patient heaven,’ | 


The | 


| 





Wal. 1 have heard no less. 
Glos. Aye; but belike this hour ; 
the guards 
Do wait without to bear thee to thy fate ; 
And circling thousands, round the barties 
In hope to see———— 
Wal. A fellow-creature dic ’ 
And they shall see, how undismay'd 
By every chance and charge, the intrepid soul 
Can proudly triumph o’er oppression.—— 
I am prepared. 
Farewell, then, thou brave Scot! 
Would that my power availed to change 
doom : 
But Edward's edict is imperative,— 
Nor will admit delay—yet—y 
Fareweil! 
Helen. [without.| Restrain me not 
[ From scene the lasi.| 
Wal, Free again! once more 
free! 
Catch the blest sound ye choiring : 
That circles heaven’s high throne + 
Ye thunders, join your notes, and loud | 
To all the astonish’d world, the tidings rou 
Scotland again is free! the star hati: iiseu 
presages aday of peace 
‘the Bruce! he 
Her chains !—iny native land is free! 
scott again is free! 
Clif. But tor thee 
Ti in i 
c= | 


Weal. Aye—this instant to the bi 
ind is free and Wallace falls conten 
Clif. Now lead him ov! 
The King hath sworn he wiil n¢ 
Till the commingling swett ot trump and dis 
Shall ty's utinost | 

arch-rebel is no more! 
Ci me! | Hele n falls Sen sel SS io the arash 
Gloster. | 
Heal. Hold yet, awhile 
Helen! my latest moment is arrived. 
N Ls rouse thee— and collect tii 
To bid meone tu 
Tiil we do pait. 
Cif, Now, prisoner—it 
Guards, bear him to the block! 
proach. | 
Blead. [with 
hack! ye slaves! 
Nor dire pollute me with your ruthan 
Siiulbit not be pera itted ile LO pour 
A tow warm tears o'er an expuing wilt 
Look there—there—thit Fea) thr u ine bsheds AA nN 
his knees beside her. | 
Thou loveliest and the 
weron euith to tear me 


even how 


stand, 


G/o - 
thy 


==. iY 


my CoOunwy 


' j . 
COMes iié ru les O 


} 
Ua 


hnstunt ——— ‘ 
Scot] 


‘ ‘ ‘ ~ 
| ( R4at ri ‘ ( »\\ { i 
4 


to the @ wunds plOciaiin 


ewellone dour tai 


besi 


wore 


° , m ' 
exrtreni indio NaAL20N, Back ; 


Lic nd 


i best! 


is theie a po hence, 

’ 2 . , ‘4 } 

ass es ive la en Ot LACe Ofte las ClLMnLTAaCe ! 

Me. " P ' an a a ! ‘ 
Ine! my wile. My pour, dcar, acsolate wite! 

Andiat thon stric ken tuus tor me ‘for ie 

’ ; 4? , } ! ’ ,? 

I ilts tiuis stroke on thee: An. wnen li im mone 

Thou shalt revive ! to iy | have bee 1 to tlie 


As the teil porson-tie Cy VOM GI WilOse shiiuae, 


Phon, sweetest tlower, ost sickcning died 
away ’ 

Farewell! farewell ' farewell! [Rediring slou ly. 

Yet, one kiss moi 


One other! oh, etermally farewell ? 

We have an utter dishke to the pre- 
sumptuous appeals of tragedians, how- 
ever Koman-like aud prevailing; and 
independently of our citations 
heavens, there are other expressions 
which are reprehensible. The gallop- 
ing syllable is permitted to run very 
freely, and the imitations are numerons, 


ot 








lad«ded 








To conclude, we must observe that the 
orthography and punctuation are very 
incorrectly printed throughout, and 
trust Mr. Walker will improve from 
our candour aud impartiality ; for we 
can assure him we would not have taken 
this pains with an old author, whoin we 
might suspect to be incorrigible. 


i 


Notes on Rio Janeiro and the Southern 
Parts of Brazil; taken during « Re- 
sidence of Ten Years in that Country, 

from 1808 to 1818.) By Johu Lue- 
cock, 4to, Pp. 639. Loudon, 1820. 


Mr. Sourney has given us a valuable 
history of Brazil; Woster and Prince 
Maximilian, of Wied Neuwied, have 
much information respecting 
that interesting and extensive country ; 
Mawe has explored its mines ; aud now 
Mr. Luccock, ina bulky quarto, pours 
in a vast quantity of general informa- 
tion to complete our knowledge of the 
subject. “Vhe title of ¢ Notes’ 1s mo- 
destly and very appropriate ly assumed, 
for the facts stated by Mr. Luccock are 
desultory and ill arranged: he is evi- 
dently a plam and intelligent nay, who 


has, daring his ten years’ residence, 
eleaned a variety of interesting imnfor- 
mation respecting the Vrazils. The 


singular facts which he details in Nie 
tural history are coufined to general de- 
scriptions, and not toscieutific notices: 
this being a branch of science with 
which he does not appear to be ac- 
Guainted. Phis is the more to be re- 
eretted as no country in the world pre- 
seutssuch an extensive or valuable field 
for the naturalist ; but, not to dwell 
louver ou what Mr. Luccock does not 
presume to know, we will come to 
thore subjects on which he ts sufhei- 
ently tmformed, and make a few ex- 
tracts from this miscellaneous and un- 
connected work : and, although by 
no means first in order, yet of the first 
importance, we quote a prongs on the 
present state of literature and the arts in 
Brazil :— 

‘The licensed press has produced some 
useful works besides those which relate to 
military atiairs. Among them we reckon, 
as the most useful, the Jhesouro dos Me- 
ninos, Which treats of ‘f Morals, Virtue, 
and Good Manners.” It was dedicated, 
very properly, to Don Miguel, the king’s 
second son, fer no boy can require such 
instructions more than he does 3 his eda- 

cation bas been most limited and unfortu- 
nate. A book entitled, Lectures on Phi- 
losophy, contains too much ot the dogmas 
of Aristotle and the dark ages to evince 
that the author is either enlightened or jus 
dicious. We have also the History of 
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Extravagant Delusions and Supernatural 
Influence; the Commercial Law s of Bra- 
zil: several useful works on Commerce 
and Navigation, particularly a Nautica 
Almanack, 


ag a work badly executed but followed 


‘Tables of the Sun’s Declin: - of 


Latitude s and Logarithims; one or two 
works on Geography; anda Treatise on 

1c Diseases of Negro S. 

‘A private printing press was esta- 
lished at the close of 1816; philosophical 
lectures were read and attended ; the ca- 
binet which formerly belonged to the ce- 
lebrated Werner was arranged and _ stu- 
died; mineral waters, found in Minas Ge- 
raes and other places, had been analysed; 
and Brazilians boasted of a native disco- 
very, in the comp: sition of gunpowder, 
but, IT apprehend, without reason, for it 


consists simply in mixing a quantity of 


fresh saw-dust with the grains; a patent 
had been granted for making bricks by 
machinery, and another for the navigation 
of the bay by a steam boat; a company 
had been formed even in Cuyaba, under 
royal patronage, for improvements in the 

art of mining. 

‘In 1818, at a sale of books, English 
works went off well, as did some Latin 
but few, I believe, fell into Bra- 
zilian hands; French books are in de- 
wand, but it was impossible, by any 
means, to sell the Glasgow edition of Ho- 
mer’s Hiad in Greek, the Septuagint and 
New ‘Testament, in the same language ; 
Hederic’s, nor even Schrevelius’s Lexi- 
con, nor did a tlebrew Psalter with a La- 
tin translation, find a customer. 

‘With the sctences, the arts both me- 
chanic and those which are commonly de- 
nominated fine ones, prospered ina high 
degree, and we had not only blacksmiths, 
carpenters, and bricklayers, but poets and 
painters ia abundance.’ 


Ones < 


Having discussed the subject of li- 
terature, we now tura to that of agri- 
culture, though this would laye been 


a treasonuable preference in the time of 


Jack Cade, "Phe farms ia the Brazils, 
as mall thinly populated countries, 
are of vast extent :— 

‘The smallest are stated at four square 
leagues, o; more than twenty thousand 
acres ; the largest are said to reach toa 
hundred square leagues, or near six hun- 
dred thousand acres.* ‘To each three 
square leagues are allotted four or five 
thousand head of cattle, six men, and 
hundred horses; though, according to cir- 
cumstances, such as the distance from na- 
Vigable waters or from church, there 
must be a variety in the number or oxen 
kept for the business of afarm. The pro- 
portion of horses will appear a very large 
one; but, it is to be remembered, they 
cost. nothing in keeping, as they are 
turned out ‘on the plains ; that no one 


* Thus a single farm in Brazil nearly equals, 
in extent, the English counties of Chester, He- 
reford, Northam: pton, or Warwick.—Rer. 


ee eee ee 


calculated for the meridian of | 





about the farm, not even a slave, ever 
goes the shortest distance on foot; and 
that each manager will change his horse 
two or three times in a day. About a 
hundred cows are allowed for the supply 
of milk, butter, cheese, and veal, toa farm 
of the average size. Hogs are usually 
found near the houses, but little care 1s 
taken of them; they wander about, root 
up the earth, devour reptiles, and make 
a ‘good part of their Ke ts tence on the 
waste parts of the cattle slaughtered. 
‘There are few sheep, and they are re- 
in: rkably light and ill made, with a short 
ordinary wool, which, however, might 
easily be improved. ‘This wool is, at pre. 
sent, used partly unstripped from the 
skins, as saddle covers and the like; 
partly, for the stufting of beds and mat- 
tresses. The country is so thinly peo- 
pled, its inhabitants have so little liking to 
mutton, and the wild dogs, and other 
beasts and birds of prey are so numerous, 
that there can be little inducement to in- 
crease the flocks. 

‘In every farm there is, at least, one 
enclosed place, called rodeis, generally 
on the highest spot; here the cattle are 


| occas ionally collected, marked, ancl treated 


as circumstances may require. So accus- 
tomed are they, particularly the horses, to 
this practice, that when the servants of the 
farm ride along, swinging their lasos or 
their hats, and loudly pronouncing the 
word rodeis, they all walk slowly to the 
spot. Ina country so little enlivened by 
variety, this assemblage forms one of its 
most rural and pleasant scenes.’ 


Asan instance of the extent to which 
grazing is carried in Brazil, Mr. Lb. 
states § that in one year, an individual, 
Joze Antonio dos ‘Anjos, slaughtered 
fifty-four thousand head of cattle, aud 
charqued the flesh.” The naine of 
charqueados is derived from the 
charqued beef which the district pre- 
pares and exports. When the cattle 
and skinned, the flesh is 
taken off from the sides in one broad 

something like a flitch of ba- 
it is then slightly sprinkled with 
salt and dried in the sun. In that 
state it 1s the common food of the pea- 
santry of Brazil ; and, says our author, 
‘is, in itself, by no means to be de- 
From the numerous notices 
of subjects on natural history, which 
this work contains, we select the follow- 
ing, hoping that Mr, L. did not par- 


are killed 


piece, 
CONS 


spised.’ 


ticipate in the barbarous amusement | 


with the frogs — 
‘ No stranger can possibly conceive the 
number of frogs found onthe swampy 


crounds, nor the noise which the yi ake. 
It was a common diversion when ne y 15- 


sued froin-tieir lurking places at nig t , to} 


procure a forked stick, with sharp oe li 
and to strike it on the ground, without 
auy very particular selection of place, un- 


til the forked part was full of them, these 
were stripped off, and the operation re- 
commenced ; thus many hundreds were 
killed in a very short tine. Ants, of se- 
veral species, are also a most serious pest. 
Every house, and almost every yard of 
dry ground, is infested with thefy, and the 
wounds which they inffict are painful and 
irritating, arising, [ suspect, not from the 
mere bite, but from some venemous fluiél 
left ‘by them beneath the skin. “The 
wandering Indians, who cannot escape 
them, cultivate ta their warriors not oaly 
acontempt for such molestations, but a 
general spirit of stern endurance, by plac- 
ing them inanest of these insects. Th 
this country these insects present no les- 
son of useful labour; they are restless 
and active, but, as it seems to me, to no 
purpose. I have ooserved them carrying 





aheap of sand through a hole ina wall, 
i dropping it on the opposite side; and, 
when the whole is cleared away, carrying 
it back again w ith the same air of import- 
ant occupation.’ 


We suspect Mr. Luceock is quite 
wrong here, and that this employment 
of the ants is to promote habits of in- 
dustry. Lord Castlereagh, who recom- 
mended in the House of Commons 
that the labouring poor should be eni- 
ployed in digging holes ia the ground 
aud filling them up again, no doubt 
took the hint from the Brazthan-iu- 
sects, although he clauned it as an ori- 
ginal idea, 

In a broad sandy plain, north of 
St. John, which is covered with coarse 
herbage, Mr. Luccock met with a Bra- 
zilian porcupine, which he attempted 
to drive before hun. He says,— 





‘The animal is naturally slow, and to 
urge it to greater speed and prevent tts 
escape among the i I made use of 
| my hat, a leghorn one, lined with leather 
at the back part of the brim. Being re- 
leased from the office of driver by some 
boys, who willingly undertook it, and 
about to,put on my hat, Twas surprised to 
| find several of the ‘animal’s quills sticking 
in it, which had penetrated the leather as 
well asthe straw. This circumstance in- 
duced me to think that they are dis- 
charged with considerable force; and 
this opinion was confirmed by my hearing 
one of the boys cry out that he was 
wounded in the leg ; - a misfortune to 
which his companions evidently thought 
themselves liable, and which render- 
ed them caution s. It is probable that 





| the hat night be very near, 1f not actually 

| touching tae poi cupine, when the ¢ quills 
| struck the brim, and that at a greater dist- 
| ance they might have fallen tothe ground. 
| Yet the wound which the boy received 
| showed that they could take etfect at the 
i distance of several, if not of many inches 
| Lhe quills were nearly an inch long,had. 
a hard, sharp, brown point; the other end 


| hollow, of a pale straw, inclining to thesh 


o- 
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colour, and the intermediate space had 
alternate rings of bright yellow and 
brown. These points appeared perfectly 
smooth and polished ; but their effect on 
dogs, which seized the animal in hunting, 
indicates that they are really barbed, for 
they work into the tongues and guins of 
the poor howling creatures and cannot be 
extracted without violence.’ 


‘The snakes in Brazil are of large 
size, and many of them extremely ve- 
nomous. Mr. L. mentions one, which 
was killed near hisinn, called tlie Jara- 
raca:— 

‘It was about eight feet long, ands 
from the dinginess of its blue and yellow 
skin, was, I suspect, old ordiseased. The 
blow by which it was destroyed, had ex- 
posed the fangs of the lower jaw, in which 
state it was carelessly left; when a hen 
of the common domestic kind, with her 
chickens, approaching the spot, instan ly 
gave the note of alarm, collected the ter- 
rified brood behind her, spread her wings, 
bristled her feathers, and seemed pre- 
pared either to fight or fly. Seeing the 
reptile motionless, she took courage, gra- 
cually drew nearer to it, at length madea 
hasty attack with her bill on the open jaw, 
and immediately retreated. She conti- 
nued such attacks until she had taken 
something from each side of the jaw and 
swallowed it. She then appeared to thiak 
no farther precaution necessary, but led 
her chickens to feed close by the carcass. 
I had frequéntly observed domestic fowls 
devouring ants and scorpions, and had 
watched, with interest, their battles with 
centipedes; but never before saw one at- 
tack so large areptile, or seek its food 
from such acreature. Little did I ima- 
gine that the vesicles of poison in the jaw 
of asnake could be delicious, or even 
wholesome food for any living thing.’ 

We have hitherto quoted nothing 
respecting the character of the Brazili- 
ans, but, indeed, on that subject, we 
have inserted much in the two preced- 
ing volumes of the Literary Chronicle, 
in our reviews of Southey’s Brazil and 
Prince Maximilian’s Travels. We, how- 
ever, now add an anecdote of Indian 
revenge, which occurred near Uva :— 

‘Two gentlemen having obtained a 
grant, sent a person, accustomed to the 
country, to settle upon it. Probably, by 
some mieans, be oifended the Indians re- 
maining inthe aeighbouring woods; for 
one dava shot fired at him, struck the 
powder horn in his waistcoat pocket, and 
wounded him in the wrist. Being on 
horseback, he instantly pursued his assail- 
ants, aid saw two Indians, who escaped 
from him in their usual mode. In such 
cases, the fugitive endeavours to reach the 
brow of a hill little encumbered with 
wood, where, dropping on his breech, he 
puts his head between his knees, and his 
arms round his ancles: in this state being 
nearly as round as a ball, he precipitates 





himself from the brow and rolls speedily to 
the bottom. From this circumstance, I 
apprehend, the Indians take their modern 
name of Booticudies or Butudies, a bar- 
barous word, half Tupi, half Portugueze, 
signifying fallers by the breech. ‘The 
man who had been wounded was obliged 
to come down to Rio for surgical assist- 
ance. On his return, he was seriously 
cautioned against exposing himself to si- 
milar attacks. About fourteen days after, 
as he was riding along the road, followed, 
at some distance, by a slave, a shot fired 
again by an invisible hand, threw him for- 
ward on the saddle, and asecond brought 
him to the ground. Two Indians then 
came out of the wood, one of whom 
walked deliberately to the Negro, and or- 
dered him to halt, while the other went 
to their victim, broke his tegs, and beat 
cut his brains. Afterwards they shot the 
horse and decamped. Every search was 
made for them, but these people are too 
well acquainted with the forests to want 
secure lurking places, and defy, if they 
have any knowledge of, the arm of the 
law.’ 

We are going to conclude with an 
extract which more immediately con- 
cerns our female readers, and yet, we 
suspect, they vill scarcely thank us for 
it, as most pecsons had rather suffer a 
fraud uncousciously, than know they 
have been imposed upon. Mr bL, 
suys,— 

‘At Chapon, we visited the gold and 
topaz mines, the possessors of which are 
reporied to be wealthy; but, if they are 
so, itis in the midst of such a waut of 
comforts as would make a Briton, not 
over delicate, completely miserable. 
They produced a large quantity of real 
topazes, and endeavoured to convince me 
that a cubical mass of yellow transparent 
spar, though differing so widely from the 
usual form, was a stone of that descrip- 
tion; when closely pressed, however, 
they wished to insinuate that it was coim- 
posed of parts truly prismatic. We ought 
to distinguish between precious stones 
and such spars as these, which abound tn 
the country, are of va:ious colours, and 
though of almost as little value as peb- 
bles, are made to imitate the topaz, the 
emerald, the amethyst, and even the dia- 
inond, and as such are frequently passed 
oif to inexperienced purchasers. ‘The 
appearance of the imitative topaz Is often 
more imposing than that of the real one of 
South America, for | never yet saw the 
latter in a perfect state, but almost invari- 
ably fractured at one end, frequently at 
both. Of the stones sent to Europe un- 
der dazzling names, particularly as to- 
pazes, agoa-marinao, and  amethysts, 
many are nothing more than pieces ot 
spar, found in the beds of rivers and af- 
fected by the common attrition 0! 
streams.’ 

With this extract we close our no- 


tice of Mr. Luccock’s work; which, 





although more bulky than was ne- 
cessuary, contains much varied and va- 
luable information respecting a country 
which is growing in interest. 
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By Thomas Gent. 
pp. 155. London, 1820. 


Mr. Gent is one of the most pleasing, 
as well as the most unassuming of the 
minor poets of the day. We use thie 
word minor, rather tn reference to the 
extent than the merit of his pro‘dluc- 
tions, for this small volume affords 
some specimens which might compare 
with those of our most popular and 
inost favourite authors. Iu proof of 
this assertion we need only quote the 
following :— 


Poems. 12mo. 


TO MARY. 


Oh! is there not in infant smiles 
A witching power, a cheering ray, 
A charm that every care beguiles, 
And bids the weary soul be gay ? 


There surely is—for thou hast been 
Child of my heart, my peaceful dove, 
Gladd’ning life’s sad and chequered scene, 
An embieim of the peace above. 


Now ali is calm and dark and still, 

And bright the beam the moonlight throws 

O1ocean wave, and gentle rill, 

And on thy slumb’ring cheek of rose. 

And may no care disturb that breast, 

Nor sorrow dim that brow serene ; 
And may thy latest years be blest 
As thy sweet infancy has been.’ 

Mr. Gent is as successful in face- 
trousness as he ts in tenderness, and this 
little volume abounds with tustances of 
both, in the most agreeable variety. 
There is a good deal of satiric humour 
in the foilowing epigram :— 


‘I knew a being once, his peaked head 
Witha few lank and greasy hairs. was spread ; 
His visage blue, in length was like yourown 
Seen in the convex of a table spoon. 
His mouth, or rather gash, athwart his face, 
To stop at either ear hud just the grace, 
A hideous rift: his teeth were all canine ; 
And just like Death’s (in Milton) was his grin. 
One shilling and one fourteen perny leg, 

Phis shorter was than that, and not so big), 
He had; and they, waen meeting at his knees, 
An augile formed of ninety-eight degrees. 
Nature in scheming how his back to vary, 
A hint had taken from the dromedary ; 
His eyes an inward screwing visien threw, 
Striving each other thro’ his nose to view ; 

iis intellect was just one ray above 
Tue idiot Cymon’s, ere le fell in love. 
At scnool they Taraxippus called the wigitt; 
The Misses, when they met him, shrieked with 

fright ; 

But, spite of all that Nature liad denied, 

When sudden Fortune made the cub her pnde, 
And gave him twenty thousand pounds a-year, 
Then from the pretty Misses you might hear, 
‘“¢ His face was not the tinest; and, indeed, 

He was a little, they must own, in-kneed ; 

His shoulders, certainly, were rather high, 

But then, he had a most expressive eye; 
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Nor were their hearts by outward charms in- 
clined ; 
Give them the higher beauties of the mind. 


These speciinens will enable such of 
our readers as are not already acquaint- 
ed with Mr. Gent, to judge of his poet- 

cal talents, of whie h we have always 
thought very favourably. 


” 9 
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Original Communications. 
eopesceeee 
BOILED INFANT COTTON 
SPINNERS! 

To the Editor of the Literary Chronicle. 

Sir,—It is fated that France and 
England shall never be at peace,—the 
moment the sword'is sheathed, the pen 
is dipped in gall, aud the French 
writers make wad havock with us, our 
manners, our books, and even our art 
of cookery; for the latter, look only 
into the Cuisiniere Bourgeoise, and you 
will learn not only the § English way of 
dressing roast beef of beef, bat also 
roast beef of mutton andlamb” The 
jast number of the Rerue Encyclopne- 
dique, a monthly journal, accused the 
English of ¢ incredible barbarity’ to the 
young children employed in cotton 
cimeneatiia tories, keeping them from 13 
to 16 hours a-day, in a place 25 degrees 
abovethe boiling point. Now, as their 
own bouilhe beef takes only seven hours 
to boil, they:must think English chil- 
dren made of touen stuf not to be 
stewed to rays ta that time; and lest 
the author’s veracity should be doubt- 
ed, he quotes the English text, from 
the Report of the Liouse of Commons, 
wherein it is stated, the children are 
kept ina heat of 70to90 devrees ; this, 
the sapieut Frenchman trauslates tite- 
rally, forgetting, or perhaps not know- 
ing, that we c siculate by Fahrenheit, 
ou which the boiling point is ut 212°, 
and they by ee, 1D Wihteh it is a 
80°!! We leave our learned brethren 
of the Seine to explain this blunder in 
their own way, but we would in future | 
recommend them to look before they 
leap, and abstain from condemning till 
they understand, Z. 


——-—24(@o—— 


CLERICAL DANCING. 
To the Editor of the L itterary Chronicle. 








Sir,—As I expected, answers to and 
observations on the Clerical Dancer | 
have speedily appeared ; but I certain- 
ly expected something more substan- 
tial, pro and coa, The two* would-be 
ladies are far from treating the subject 


* For they appear to have more the style of 





male than female writers. 


with the attention and argument it de- 
serves; neither are Mr. Cantab’s ob- 
servations and defence of clerical danc- 
ing sufficiently substantial, making his 
plea in its being a healthy. exercise, 
since I can prove » that many a valuable 
life has fallen a sacrifice to the effects of 
dancing. 

I am myself so fond of dancing, that 
I have frequently rode many miles to 
a family dance, and returned, at this 
seasou of the year, at midnight, through 
frost and suow, when a bed could not 
be spared; and the ladies also were 
obliged to turn out when beds were 
scarce. I leave it to Cuntab to judge 
if many constitutions could sustain so 
much with impunity. But this 1s not 
so much to the point. I deny that 
dancing in a crowded, heated, and cou- 
sequently impure atmosphere, is pro- 
ductive of any corporeal advantage ; 
halfan hour’s walk or a ride, in the 
fresh air, will be of wore benefit to a 
person of studious habits, than four or 
six hours’ dancing in a close room. 
So that dancing, so far as it conceras 
health, can form no plea for the prac- 
tice. 

How ridiculous would Dr. Herschell 
make himself appear, even were he 
younger, or any other grave philoso- 
pher, iu a country-dance or waltz, for 
no other reason than that it is deroga- 
_ to the character supposed esseutial 

» profound philosophers, who spend 
an time in serious contemplation, 

We are pleased with toys when chil- 
dren, but as we grow older, and have 
our minds interested with nobler pur- 
suits, we neglect our toys, which af- 
forded us so much pleasure, as objects 
beneath our attention, 

So methinks the clerical character, 
from frequent meditation and contem- 
plation on the divine precepts and or- 
diuances of Almighty God, coutained 
in the Holy Scriptures, would so far 
elevate hisideasand desires, as that all 
worldly desires and pleasures should 
a)ppear mere trifles, not worth concern, 
and beneath his pursuit who has joys 
and rewards of Paradise in the society 
of blissful angels, in view, to recom- 
pense him for all deprivations, self-de- 
nials, and sufferings in this trausitory 
world. 1 am far from considering 


dancing a sin; but, at the same time, 


J think it indecorous for clerical yen- 
tlemen to be seen hopping and {risking 
aboutinadance. The preachersof the 
Gospel are tlie successors of the Apos- 
tles and Jesus Christ ; and I think it is 
inconsistent to see a modern apostle 
dance, as it is improbable that St. 





Paul or the Evangelists ever mingled 
in a Jewish, Grecian, or Roman dance. 

lt is much to be regretted that per- 
sons enter the sacred profession from 
other motives than that of serving the 
cause of christianity and morality. A 
good living, through the interest of a 
friend, is frequently a strong induace- 
ment to a parent to bring up his child 
to the church, who does no credit to it 
or himself, but might have proved a 
brave soldier, or a physician, or lawyer, 
&e. So long as this continues to be a 
motive with candidates for church pre- 
ferment, so long stall we have cler 
men hankering after worldly pleasures 
and amusements, forgetting that.‘ no 
man putting his hand to the plough 
and looking back, is fit for the king- 
dom of heaven.’ 

I beg, iv conclusion, to offer this 
consolation to Rev. P , of Essex, 
that, if he is a sound christian, a man 
of retined sentiments and education 
(which a clergyman ought to be), he 
will tind it more to his comfort and in- 
terest tu remain in a state of celibacy, 
than marry a lady who can perceive no 
other accomplishments in him, to in- 
duce her to prefer him for a husband, 
than a pretty dancer. 

Your constant reader, 
Evwp. Paice. 
Narberth, Jan. 1, 1821. 
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NEW YEAR’S DAY IN PARIs. 


(FOR THE LITERARY CHRONICLE) 





New Year's Day in Paris is the most 
remarkable in the whole year; it is the 
ouly day which resembles in its exter- 
nals an English Sunday; for, though 
that day receives no respect in Panis, the 
opening of the new year displays all its 
characteristics,—all the shops are shut, 
—labour suspends his toil,—commerce 
reposes on ber oars,—and the philoso- 
pher suspends his studies; nature and 
vature’s son enjoy an universal holi- 
day. 

For several weeks preceding New 
Year's Day, various classes of ingenious | 
artists employ all their talent and skill, 
to shine with an uncommon lustre on the 
auspicious opening of the new year; 
these are the confectioners, the embos- 
sers of visiting cards, the jewellers, &c. 
aud their shops on this day display a 
degree of taste and magnificence difhi- 
cult to describe, and totally unknown 
in England. This is the day of univer- 
sal yreetings, of renewing acquaintance, 
of counting how many links bave been 
broken by time last year in tie circles 
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of friendship, and what new ones have 
replaced them. All persons, whatever 
may be their rank, degree, or profession, 
form a list of the names of persons 
whose friendship they wish to preserve 
or cultivate; to each of these persons a 
porter is sent, to deliver their card, 
Those more particularly connected with 
them by blood or friendship, are visited 
im person; and all who meet embrace 
on this happy day. Millions of cards 
are distributed ; and nothing is seen in 
the streets but well dressed persons 
going to visit their frieuds and rela- 
tions, and renew in an affectionate man- 
ner all the endearing charms of friend- 
ship. On this day » too, parents, 
friends, and lovers bestow their presents 
on the various objects of their affection, 
and pour so many draughts of the most 
delightful balin that human nature can 
partake of. We will not pretend to de- 
pict these scenes of universal joy,— 
every sensible heart will feel, relish, and 
enjoy them, and thereby anticipate all 
that a rapturous poet could imagine on 
so delightful a subject. Then,— 

* Let mirth abound ; let social cheer 

Invest the dawning 0’ the year; 

Let blithesome innocence appear 

To crown our joy, 
Nor envy, with sarcastic sneer, 
Our bliss destroy.’ 


OP ee 


ANECDOTES OF THE HIGHLANDERS. 
[FOR THE LITERARY CHRONICLE } 

The Highlanders* are now, and 
ever have been, remarkable for their 
presence of mind aad ready wit; to 
prove which, the following anedotes may 
serve as a few instances. 

The two powerful clans of M*‘Donald 
and M‘Douvald are descended from 
two twin brothers, whose birth-reht, 
from some nevlect of the midwives, 
could not be decided. Their father, a 
powerful Irish chieftain, died ; and dis- 
putes ran bigh between the brothers 
coucerning primogeniture, This was 
the state of affairs, when, being in the 
train of Fergus L., on his voyage to 


Scotland, at the suggestion of that 
prince, it was mutually agreed, that 


he whose hand should first touch Scot- 


tish ground should be considered as 


* It is nota little singular that less is known 
in England, and even in Edinbuigh, of the 
manners and domestic habits of the Highland- 
ers than of those of the Hottentots. Their su- 
perstitions also, notwithstanding Mis. Grant’s 
work on that subject, are very imperfectly 
known. The reasons are, that Scotchmen are 
too vain to tell what would do no honor to 
their countrymen, and Englisbmen, being ig 
yorant of the language, have not the means of 
arriving at the truth. 








chief of his house. It was supposed 
that both, on approaching the shore, 
would plange into the waves, and that 
suecess would crown the efforts of the 
best swimmer. Dougald meant to fol- 
low that course, but was prevented by 
Donald, who, on coming within a 
stone-cast of the beach, drew his sword, 
cut off his left hand by the wrist, aud 
threw it bleeding on land; at the same 
time calling the King and his attend- 
ants to wituess that his left hand, his 
Hesh, blood, and bone, had first touch- 
el the Scottish earth. In commemor- 
ation of this extraordinary instance of 
presence of mind, the lords of the isles 
wear a bloody hand in their coat of 
arms * unto this day.’ 
After the defeat of the Highlanders 
at Culloden, John Roy Stewart was 
larking in a hiding place, in Kincar- 
dine, Strathspey, [1s native place, and 
a party of soldiers siationed there, were 
in searchof him. One day, they re- 
ceived private intelligence of his re- 
treat, and the party, iu a body, was 
marching thither to secure him, when 
his son, a boy about ten or twelve years 
of age, happened, luckily, to be going 
to his father with some provisions ‘ied 
ma handkerchief. He could not be 
mistaken! the whole party, consisting 
of a serjeant and twelve, were making 
directly towards his father’s cave,— 
SO. nething must instantly be done to 
vive the alarm. There wasa drummer 
also of the party, and with him young 
Stewart entered into conversation. Ee 
soon learnt that the greatest grievance 
little duck-leg bad to complain of was 
the woeful effect which the keen High- 
land ar had upon his stomach.— 
‘ Nothing can be better,’ argued the 
savacious mountaineer; * he will soon 
foreet the danger of his back for thie 
cratification of his belly.” They lagged 
behind; and Stewart affected great cu- 
riosity to know the use of the drum. 
‘Til vive you all the provisions I carry 
in this bundle,’ said he to the drum- 
mer, ‘if you shew me the use of that 
same thine.’ “Phe offer was too te:mpt- 
ing, the drum was braced; and three 
jolly ruffS put its possessor also in pos- 


session of a roasted fowl, a quantity of 





bread and cheese, and sone whiskey 5. 


and warned the intrepid Roy Stewart 
to fly from his merciless pursuers, 
Captain Lewis Gravt meeting a 
Highland girl, who had just forded the 
Spey with a peck of meal under her 
arm, was minded to puzzle her, by 


asking the depth of the ford, the price 


of the neal, aud the hour of the day, 
all in a breath,— 





\{ Low deep ?—How dear ?—How late ? 
uguired the witty captain,— 

‘Past nine, going to ten; 

Knee deep, and eleven pence,’ 
was the quick reply. ULuIN, 


ON Pt 
TWELFTH- DAY. 


(FOR THE LITERARY CHRONICLE. } 





‘ Now, now the mirth comes, 
With the cake full of plums, 
Where Beane ’s the King of the sport here 
Besi !es we must know, 
The Pea also 
Must revell as Queene in the court here. 
Begin then to chuse, 
Tuis night as ye use, 
Who shall for the present delight here 5 
Be a King by the lot, 
And who shall not 
Be Twelfe-day Queene for the night here.’ 
HERRICK. 
Tue rites of Twelfth Day, called also 
the Feast of the Epiphany, (from a 
Greek word, signifying ‘inanifestation,’) 
though different in various countries, 
have the same common object, that of 
doing honour to the eastern mag}, to 
whom Christ on this day was mani- 
fested, and who, accordins to a tradi- 
tion of the Romish church, were three 
ia Humber, and of royal dignity. * OF 
these magi, or sages, (vulgariy called 
the three kings of Colen,) tue first, 
named Melchior, an aged ian, witha 
lone beard, offered gold; the second, 
Jasper, a beardless youth, offered 
irankincense; the third, Balthasar, 
a black or Moor, with a large spread- 
ing beard, oflered myrrh, according to 
this distich:— 
‘Tres Reges Regi Regum tria 
Myrrbam Homins, & 
Deo*.’ 
The custom of making the offerings 
was observed at ccurt so late as the year 
1731, when, at the Chapel Royal of St. 


dona ferebant ; 
neto auruin, Taura dedere 


James, on Pweilfth Day, George IL. 
aud his son, the Prince of Wales, 


Sinade the offerings at the aliar, of eold, 
frankincense, and myrrh, according to 
custom.’ The offerines are still con- 


tiuued, but they are now mude by 
proxy, 
Eversince the days of Alfred, who 


made alaw that the twelve days after 
the nativity of our Saviour should be 
Kept as festivals, Twelfth Day bas been 
remarkable for its festivities. LGourne 
Says, it is one of the vreatest of the 
twelve, and of more jovial observation 
for the visiting of friends and Christinas 
gambols, 

Durive the reigns of Elizabeth and 
James J. the celebration Twelfth 


* Festa Anglo-Romanayp. 7. 
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Day was, equally with Christmas Day, 
a festival throurrhout the land, and was 
observed with great ostentation and ce- 
remony in both the universities, at court, 
at the Temple, and at Lincolu’s and 
Giri iy *s lun. 
Ren Jonson were written for theamuse- 
ment of the royal family on this uight ; 

and Dugdale, in his Origines yar. ‘ely 
les, has wiven us along and particular 
account of the revelry at the Temple 
on each of the twelve days of Christmas, 
in the vear 1562. 

The breakfast oo Twellth Day was 
directed to be of brawn, mustard, and 
inalmsey: the dinuerof two cours s, to 
he served in the hall; and, ‘after the 
first course, cometh in the master of the 
wame, apparelled | in green velvet; and 
the ranver of the forest also, 1 In a green 
suit of satten, bearing in his hand a 
ereen bow, and divers arrows; with el- 
ther of them a hunting horn about their 
necks, they pace round about the fire 
three times. Then the master of the 
eame maketh three curtesies, kneels 
down, and petitions to be admitted 
into the service of the lord of the feast. 

‘This ceremony performed, a hunts- 
inan cometh ito the hall witha fox, 
and a purse-net with a cat, both bound 
at the end of a staff, and with them 
nine or ten couple of hounds, with the 
blowme of hunting horas. And the 
fox and cat are by the hounds set upon 
and killed beneath the fire. ‘This 
sport finished, the marshal (an officer 
so called, who with many others, ander 
different appelletions, were created for 
the purpose of conducting the revels,) 
placeth them in their several appointed 
places.’ 

After the second course, the §an- 
cientest of the masters of the revels 


singeth a song, with the assistance of 


others there present ;’ and after some 


repose and revels, supper, consisting of 


two courses, is then served in the hall. 
and being finished, ¢ the marshal pre- 
senteth himself with drams afore him, 
mounted upon a scaftold, born by four 
men; and voeth three times round 
about the harthe, crying out aloud, 
© A lord, a lord,’ &c.; then he de- 
ein aud goeth to dance. This 
done, the lord of misrule addresseth 
himself to the ba: iquet, which ended 
with some minstr: alsye, mirth, and 
dancing, every man departeth to rest.’ 
Such were the rural sports of our an- 
cestors cn Twelfth Day, 1n the 160th 
century; these, however, were not the 
only amusements, asa King and Queen 
were chosen for the night, as appears by 
the quotation from Herrick, who was 


Many of the Masques of 





contemporary with Shakespeare, at the 
head of this article; and in Ben Jon- 
son’s Masque of Christinas, the charac- 
ter of Babycake is attended by * an 
usher, bearing a great cake with a bean 
and pease.’ The chusing a person 
King or Queen by a bean ‘found in a 
piece of a divided cake, was formerly a 
common Christmas gambol in both the 
English universities and the practice 
of ballotting for them by written pa- 
pers or characters is of modern date. 

The practice of chusing King and 
Queen ou Twelfth Night, is said to 
owe its origin to a custom among the 
Romans, which they took from the 
Grecians, of casting dice who should be 
the Rex Convivii, or, as Horace calls 
him, the Arhiter Bibendi. Whoever 
threw the lucky cast, which they termed 
Venus or Basilicus, gave laws for the 
night. A similar custom was observed 
at the fstival called Saturnalia, among 
the Romans and Grecians, when per- 
sons of the same rank drew lots for 
kingdoms, and, like kings, exercised 
their temporal authority. 

In the ancient calendar of the Ro- 
mish church, there is an observation on 
the 5th day of January, the eve or vigil 
of the Epiphany: ‘ Kings created or. 
elected by beans.’ The 6th is called 
‘ The Festival of Kings,’ with this ad- 
ditional remark, ‘ that the ceremony of 
electing kings was continued with feast- 
ing for | many days.’ In the cities and 
academies of Germany, the students 
and citizens choose one of their own 
number for King, providing a most 
magnificent banquet on the occasion, 
In France, during the ancien regime, 
one of the courtiers was chosen King, 
and the nobles atteided on this day at 
an entertainment; but, at the end of 
the year 1792, the council general of 
the commons at Paris, passed an arret, 
1 couseq tence of which, * La Féte des 
Rois,’ (Twelfth Day,) was thencefortir 
to be called * La Féte des Sansculot- 
tes.” [t was called an anti-civic feast, 
which made every priest that kept it a 
royalist. 

With the French, *‘ Le Roi de la 
Féve’ signifies a Twelfth Night Kin » ; 
and they have a proverb, ° il a trouvé 
la feve au eiteau,’ siguifying, * he 1s 
in tuck,’ &e. but, literally, * he has 
found the bean in the cake.’ There is 
a very curious account in Le Roux 
Dictionnaire Comique, of the French 
ceremony of the * Rois de la Féve,’ 
which explains Jordan’s fine picture of 
‘Le Roi boit;’ but we prefer conclud- 
ing this account of Twelfth Day with a 
song from the Anthologie Francaise, for 





1817, in which the subject is very hap- 
pily moralized :-— 
‘LES ROIS DE LA FEVE, 
EN ce jour le sort mest propice, 
Et sur le tone il m’a porté ; 
Amis, que l'on se réjouisse, 
Pour célébrer ma royaute. 
Mon régne n’étant qu'un beau réve, 
Prolongez mon heureux sommeil; 
Car vous me direz au réveil : 
“Tu n’étais qu’un Roi de la féve.” 
Nous voyons souvent sur la scéne 
César, Auguste, Agamemnon; 
Mais les enfans de Melpomene 
De ces grands Rois n'ont que le noth. 
Alors que la piéce s"achéve 
Se dissipe l’illusion ; 
César, Auguste, Agamemnon, 
Ne sont que des Rous de la féve. 
Si le bonheur est sur le trone, 
J’en jouirai quelques momens ; 
Mais si la gloire l’environne, 
Elle en cache aussi les tourmens, 
Quand vers les cieux mon ail s’éléve, 
Je dis: ** Ces Rois si grands, si fiers, 
Devant le Roi de |’Univers, 
Que sont-ils ? des Rois de la féve.” 


X. 


Original Criticisms 
ON 


The Principal Performers of the Theatres 
Royal Drury Lane § Covent Garden. 


Messrs. POPE, EGERTON, CONNOR, anp 
HOLLAND. 
‘1'd rather hear a brazen can’stick turn’d, 
Ora dry wheel grate on an axletree.’ 
SHAK SSPEARE. 
Or these four worthies perhaps Mr. 
Pope stands rather the highest, though 
bad indeed is the best; we have heard 
that, fourteen or sixteen years ago, this 
ventleman was an extremely fine actor; 
—if so, he may now with great justice 
and propriety exclaim with W olsey ,— 
‘Nay, then, farewell! I’ve touched the 
highest point of all my greatness, and 
from that full meridian of my glory, I 
haste now to my setting.’ Mr. Pope 
has undoubtedly tine lungs; he makes 














| a great notse, bas a great skill in clap 


trapping, and is a tatterdemalion of 
passions. He has not one requisite for 
au actor, excepting a good voice, and 
this he uses at all times, and on all oc 
casious, with such vehemence, that its 
value is entirely lost. He substitutes 
rant for reason aud raving for energy ; 
in fine, he exactly answers Shakespeare's 
description of a ‘ robustious fellow, 
who tears a passiou to rags, to very tat- 
ters.” His face is as hard and unmean- 
ing as a piece of wainscut, his eyes are 
generally nearly closed, and lis brow 
always pursed up and contracted with 
an angry frown. We have been told 
that he formerly performed Othello 
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with great applause; if this was the 
case, it must have been because his 
countenance was not exactly seen, for 
surely no person can be pleased unless 
the eye answers to the heart, and the 
external corresponds with the internal 
action. Mr. Pope may have been a 
good actor; we do not mean to deny 
it; we cannot contradict it; but we 
are speaking of him as he is at the pre- 
sent time, when he is neither a fine, a 
good, or even, generally speaking, a 
tolerable actor. He is barely respect- 
able in more than half a dozen charac- 
ters; nothing can be worse than his 
Iago; indeed, we only mention it to 
deplore that any one should be per- 
mitted to stalk ‘through the very cha- 
racter which has acquired so much ce- 
lebrity from the pre-eminent acting of 
the late Mr. Cooke, Mr. Kean, aid 
Mr. Macready. The illusion is com- 
pletely destroyed ; ; we trust, however, 
never again to endure the pain of its 
repetition. We are, however, always 
more happy to point out beauties than 
defects ; it therefore gives us pleasure 
to eulogize the ieveling manner 10 which 
_ he plays Hubert, particalarly the scene 


in which he is about to put out the | 


eyes of the unfortunate Arthur. His 
rough honesty. 1 in Clytus, bis ‘trusty 
Caius,’ in * King Lear,’ his admirable 
performance of Sciolto, his ‘ Old John 
of Gaavt, Time Honour'’d Lancaster,’ 
his blunt Casca, and his bighly natural 
representation of Old’ Norval, deserve 
favourable mention. But here com- 
mendation must cease. His Henry 
the Sixth is boisterous, noisy, and vo- 
ciferons ; and we really feel ‘obliged to 
Richard for ridding us of so muc h cla- 
mourous vehemence. He may have 
played Mr. Oakley and Mr. Strich- 
land well in his younger days, but they 
are miserable now. His Friar Law- 
rence and Lascasas are the best things 
he has done lately ; they might, how- 
ever, be very much improved. We 
advise Mr. Pope to repress his voice as 
much as possible; his other. physical 
deticiencies, of course, he cau never 
supply, but he may be more calm, 
and act with a little more judgment 
and discretion ; we never expect to see 
him play finely, bat he certainly may, 
with care and attention, maiutain his 
Station as a decent third-rate per- 
former. 

Of Mr. Ecerron the less said the 
better, *he is indeed a fellow of no 
mark nor likelihood,’ if he has beea 
seen once, he has bese seen always, he 
has no change of voice, no variety of 
manner, always the same thonotonous 





sepulchral drawl, always inanimate, 
always unfeeling. Whether as the fat 
host i in Hamlet, or Banquo, the hypo- 
critical arch fiend Stukely, the dis- 
trest merchant Antonio, the Solemn 
Capulet, the licentious and overbear- 
iug Henry the Eighth, or the majestic 
Cymbeline, it is still nothing bat Mr. 
Egerton. The pungent remarks of 
the sarcastic sneer are entirely lost by 
the inefficient manner in which Mr, 
Everton performs the character. In 
T ullas Auftidius, he looks more like a 
brawny butcher than a V olscian, he is 
sadly wanting in nobility in his inter- 
views with the haughty Corolanus. 
His attempt of Joseph Surface merits 
the severest animadversion, unless, 1n- 
deed, we would divest the accomplished 
hy pocrite of every thing like gentle- 
manly manners, ‘Vhat are we “to say 
then of his Macduit? 





animation or fire than an automaton ;) 
Axalla, in Tamerlane; Lovewell, in 
the Clandestine Marriage, &c. &c. and 
numberless others, formerly performed 
by Mr. C. Kemble, will fully justify 
our remarks, It was a direct insult to 
the public to assign him the character 
of the Prince of Wales, in Henry IV. ; 
the gay, the airy, the sprightly Henry 
was converted into a vulgar Irish bog- 
trotter; all the elegance, the wit, the 
piquant raillery was completely lost ; 
our disgust was also much iucreased 
by having, a short time before, seen 
Mr. C. Kemble in the same part, 
whose exquisite delineation was still 
vivid in our recollection. What are 
we to say, then, of his perpetual per- 


formance of Don Juan? why, merely 


If clenching his | 


fist and striking his bosom every other 


inoment, 
ably a fine performance : in our hum- 
ble opinion, however, every body can 
do so; it is the transition of voice and 
countenance from desperate to languid 
sorrow, as the passion fluctuates, that 
indicates the master; it is this which 
renders Mr. C. Kemble’s personation 
of the wronged and virtuous ‘Ti ane, 
the most perfect representation on the 
stage, He is’ coarse and vulgar in 
Major Oakley, to a degree that can 
charm only his counterparts in the gal- 
leries. His Ford possesses very few 
beauties, but we forbear further com- 
meut, as the part is altogether far be- 
youd him. His fago is but little bet- 
ter thau Mir. Pope’s; his own good 
sense should teach hin never to appear 
in Characters of this nature; he caunct 
surely expect to succeed intbem. His 
best eflorts, and they ure but efforts, 
are Syphax, Clytus, and Sully, to 
‘flenrt Quatre.’ He makes as much 
of the bluntuess of the two former cha- 
as it is possible, and he beth 
looked and dressed the latter extremely 
well. The good humoured  gaiety, 
vallantry, and eenerosity of Henri are 
a \ codteesiad with the gravity of his 


racters, 


'staid counsellor, Sully ; we agai re- 


peat that these cbaracters are very de- 
cently performed, 

it may be, with justice, said of 
Mr. Connor, that ‘ he has no spur to 
prick the sides of bis intent, but only 
vaulting ambition which overleaps it- 
self.’ The characters of Glow-worin, 
in'Teasing made Easy, (originally sus- 
tained by Mr. Jones ;) Howard, in the 
Will ; Kera Khan, Pizarro, the fiery 
Tybalt, (Mr. Connor having no more 


is pathetic, it is unquestion-— 


this; that he is about as far distant from 
giving us any conception of the cha- 
racter, as we are from the Antipodes, 
Imagine a fat, vulgar, bald-headed man 


of forty, personating the handsomest, 


‘most gallant, and most dissipated cha- 


racter throughout the Spanish domi- 
nions. Isit possible that such a re- 


presentation can excite avy thing but 


laughter and well-merited contempt ? 
The only characters which le performs 
at all respectably, are lrishmen ; he is, 
however, too hurried in his articulation ; 
still lie possesses a more just concep. 
tion of av Eris gentleuan than we ge- 
ne ally see exhibited; he has no more 
of tue brogue than is sufficient to dis- 
tinguis) his country, in which respect 
he remiods us of the intuutable John- 
stone, We have good specimens of 
ventiemen ii Sir Patnick M*Guire and 
Sir Lucius 0” Vrss veer: he likewise dis- 
phi ys COl nsideratal: “ability fib SUC hi boy. 
trotters as Pat, ia Pigeous and Crows, 
aud the drishusiu, wm iosima; vor will 
we forget (CP Dowel, im lteart Quatre; 
“site tue beaux Stratagem; Fae 
ther Luke, in Poor Soldyer; and 


Capraro 0) Cutter, ia ce Jealous Wife, 
‘Phouoth last not jeast in our dear 
love’ stands Jin. HOLLAND; we think 


this geuileman bas a small portion of 
ittas obscured by 3. host of 
ue flies, (a hero 
struts, he bel- 


talent, but 
faults. i] CPECPS, 
should ieot waik ay be 


lows, jie suws the air with one hand. 
Wohietie ve be persouates old lie, he 
Walks as ii his less we ved together ; 
when young oue. or lovers, he seems to 
have toituitei, too much self 1m port- 
ace to (ink oF any thing but himself; 
Ibis, therclore., ba middie aved charac- 
ters thot be succeeds tne best. Among 
these we would asta Buckingham, 


and Valerius, in Brutus, which possess 
considerable wieret, it was presump- 
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tion in him to attempt the character of 
the Abbé de L’Epee, especially after 
Mr. Kemble had performed it in so 
masterly a style. In Lord Lovell, he 
sits as unconcerned during the time 
Sir Giles Overreach 1s relating his vil- 
lainous projects, as if they were con- 
versing ov common place topics. No- 
thing can be much more absurd than 
to see him figuring away in comedy ; 
it is quite ridiculo: s for a man of his 
age to aim at performing Darnley, in 
the Hypocrite; Hastings, i in She Stoops 
to Conquer; and Colonel Briton, in 
the Wonder. What could induce him 
to undertake Cassio, for which he has 
not a single requisite? His drunken 
scene 1s miserable ; indeed, the whole 
character is completely murdered, The 
ouly part which he really plays finely, 
is the Prior, 1 in Bertram; we could pot 
have imagined that he possessed so 
much talent: in several passages he 
was eminently successful, and received 
that applause which his admirable de- 
lineation so richly deserved; indeed, 
we really are at a loss whether to ad- 
inire hin, in the Prior, or Mr. Kean, 
in Pertram, the most; we should, how- 
ever, have preferred religion clad ina 
little fess austerity. We shall now 
conclude our brief uotices of these gen- 
tlemen, merely observing, that we trast 
they will uever appear in any charac- 
ter which r. quires « more than ordinary 
share of genius or ability. 


W.H. Parry. 








THE JEW’S LEAP.* 





THe path we were now obliged to 
follow was not more than two feet wide, 
lu one place, and on our left it broke 
otf tn a precipice of some hundred feet 
deep tothe sea; the strallest slip of the 
mule or camel wont have plunged it 
and its rider down the rocks to inevit- 
able and instant death, us there was 
nO bush or aay thing to lay hold of 
by which a man might save his life. 
Vv ery fortanately for us, there had been 
no rain for a considerable time pre- 
vious, so that the road was now dry. 
Riis told me, when it was wet it was 
never attempted, and that many fatal 
accidents had happened there within 
his remembrance; though there was 
another road which led round over the 
mountain far within the country. 

Qne of these accidents he said he 


* A dangerous and frightful pass, over which 
Captain Riley and his fellow sutferers travelled, 
in their journey from Santa Cruz towards Mo- 


gadore, as related in his own narrative From 
Riley's Narrative. 








would mention,—* A company of Jews, 
six in number, from Santa Cruz for 
Morocco, came to this place with their 
loaded mules in the twilight, after 
sunset; being very anxious to get past 
it before night, they did not take the 
precaution ‘to. look out and call aloud 
before they entered on it, for there is 
a place built at each end of this dan- 
gerous piece of road, from whenct one 
may see if there are others on it, not 
being quite half a mile in length; a 
person, in ballooing out, can be heard 
from one end to the other, and it is the 
practice of all who go this way to give 
this signal. A company of Moors had 
entered at the other end going towards 
Santa Cruz, at the same time, and 
they also supposing that no others 
would dare to pass it at that hour, 
came on without the usual precaution, 
When about half way over, and in the 
place the two parties uiet, there was no 
possibility of passing each other, or 
turning abont to back either way; the 
Moors were mounted as well as the 
Jews, neither party could retire, nor 
could any oue, except the foremost, 
vet on his mule: the Moors soon he- 
came outrageous, and threatened to 
throw the Jews down headlong : the 
Jews, though they had always been 
treated like ‘sh aves, and forced to sub- 
mit to every insult and idiguity, yet 

finding themselves in this perilous’ si- 
tuation, without the possibility of re- 
tiring, and unwilling to break their 
necks merely to accommodate the 
Moors, the foremost Jew dismounted, 
carefully, over the head of his mule, 
with a stout stick in his hand; the 
Moor nearest bim did the same, end 
came forward ta cttack him with his 
scimitar: both were fighting for their 
lives, as neither could retreat; the Jew’s 
mule was first pitched down the craggy 
steep, and dashed to atoms by the full. 
The Jew's stick was next hacked to 
pieces by the scimitar; when, finding 
it was impossible for him to save his 
life, he seized the Moor in his arms, 
and, springing off the precipice, both 
were instantly hurled to destruction; 
two more of the Jews aud one Moor 
lost their lives, in the sume way, toge- 
ther with eight mules! and the three 
Jews, who made out to escape, were 
hunted down and killed by the rela- 
tions of the Moors who had lost their 
lives on the pass, and the place has, 
ever since, been called the Jew’s Leap. 
It is, indeed, enough to produce dizzi- 
ness, even in the head of a sailor, and 
if I had been told the story before get- 
ting on this frightful ridge, 1 am ‘not 





certain, but that my imagination 
might have disturbed my faculties, 
and rendered me incapable of proceed- 
ing with safety along this perilous path. 


————»> 4+] 
ON BALLS FOR CHILDREN.’ 





‘ To every thing there is a seuson, 
and a time for every purpose under 
heaven,’ said the wise man; but said it 
before the invention of baby balls, 

This modern device is a sort of a 
triple conspiracy aya.nst the innocence, 
the health, and the happiness of chil- 
dren. 

Thus by factitious amusements to 
rob them of a relish for the simple joys, 
the unbought delights, which natural- 
ly belong to them, is like blotting ont 
spring from the year. 

To sacrifice the true and proper en- 
joyments of sprightly and happy chil- 
dre, 1s to make them pay a dear and 
disproportionate price for their artiti- 
cial pleasures. 

They step at once from the nursery 
to the ball-room, and, by a preposter- 
ous claoge of habits, are thinking of 
dressing themselves at an age when 
they ought to be dressing their dolls. 
lustead of bounding with the unre- 
strained freedom of wood-pymphes over 
hill and dale, their cheeks fushed with 
health, aud their hearts overflowing 
with happiness, these pretty little crea- 
tures are shut up all the morning, de- 
inurely practising a minuet, or trans- 
acting the more serious business of ac- 
quiring the Highland fling, with more 
cost and pains than it would take them 
to acquire twenty new ideas.— Hannah 
More. 








GCriginal Poetry. 
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ANTAR’S DREAM, 
(FROM AN UNPUBLISHED POEM.) 


As they each other sat heside, 
Looking to heaven, then on the tide 
Of ocean, which before them lay, 
Wutching the beams that seeined to play 
With the soft breeze, and waves all bright, 
Flashing and curlitig,—-blue and white, 
Antar, with one hand ‘round Lila’s neck, 
The other lock’d in her sweet one, 
Directed her eyesight to a speck— 

- A cloud, on which the moonlight shone ' 
And while they gaz"dupon it there, 
It slowly melted into air. 
And then he turned, as if amaz’d, 
And suid, as he on his Lila gaz'd,— 
The cloud, that thou but now did’st see, 
Forbodes some dire distress to me! 
For oh! I dreamt that you and I 
Were lying ‘neath as calm a sky 
As that which now above us glows, 
Tinted with colouts sweet as rose; 
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Methought; that we that moment turn’d 
Our eyes on heaven, where brightly burn'd 
A meteor, witha train of fire, 

That flash’d and trembled through the air: 
Then vame acloud, like one in ire, 

Whose brow of danger cries beware!’ 
Black as the midnight ocean, when 

The moon and stars are veiled from men, 
The meteor now the cloud had met, 

And round it like a scorpion curl'd: 
When ‘gaiust them both a high wind set, 

And downward they to earth were hurl'd. 
And then, methought ti it ev ry star 

Forsook the sphere whe re they were fixt ; 
And meeting, form'd a fiery car, 

That roji’d the earth and sky betwixt. 
And there were sitting side by side, 

ridegroom and his blushing bride, 
Awa as through air the star-car hist, 
They oft embr: wed——but oft'ner kist, 
And seem’d as blest in either's eyes, 

As our first parents ere they knew 
‘The curse of sin and Satan too, 
Secure in sainted Paradise! 
W hile gliding on, ail lightly they, 
lwo’ fields of ether, bent their way; 
Like a young flower that blossoms when 

The sun looks bright upon the world. 
The wide sky opened—closed again, 

Aud ev'ry star was, hissing, whirl'd 
Back to the heaven where they first shone, 
Just as my airy dream begun. 

The bride and bridegroom downward fell, 

When out | shrick’d in dreadful yell, 

And woke in time—coufused, amazed, 

To hear the ery my echo rais’d! 
WILFORD. 
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IMITATION. 
SWEET is the moment, richly sweet, 
When lovers, after absence, meet ; 
And find within the pure embrace, 
That time cannot their love efface. 


To gain an hour so sweet as this, 
E’en seperation perfects bliss ; 
They quite forget the parting pain, 
So great the joy to meet again. 


All their past troubles, all past cares, 
While one relates, the other shares ; 

Then drown them in the present minute, 
Which gives an age of rapture in it. L.. 
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THE WANDERER’S DREAM, 
(FROM MELMOTH.) 

Iie dreamt, that on a lofty precipice 

He stood, whose brow frowiu'd o’er a vast abyss, 
No eve could measure, far and wide beneath ; 
{ts base wus scorch’d by the tempestuous breath 
Of fiery waves, which sunk and rose again, 
Drenching the dreamer with the sulph’rous 

ralld 

Of their red spray: livid and fierce they glow’d, 
On ev'ry curl a tortured spirit rode, 

And shriek’d and sunk and rose again to air, 
But to be blasted by the light’ning there. 

With agonising and immortal life, 

Fach groaning billow heaved in fearful strife ; 
The rude rock echoed back the madd’ning roar 
Of the fierce wave, and cries that shoot the 

shore ; 

Of souls that struck upon its granite side, 
Then yelling sunk beneath the scalding tide ; 
Sudden, the wand’rer felt his carcass tlung 
Half down the steep, and there in terror clung : 
He looked aloft, mo light could he desery, 
But all was darkness, horror, agony. 





He saw an arin alone, he felt its grasp, 
And his breath died beneath its iron clasp, 
He shriek’d, and with tue strength that terror 
gave, 
Felt round, and grasp’d at all he deemed might 
save. 

A group stood there, Moncada, Stanton, those 
Whose days he gave in misery to close, 
E’en his last, fondest victim, Isidore, 
Turn'd coldly from him, and all hope was o'er. 
His eye's bright glance (as slow they flitted by,) 
Rolled t'wards the dial of eternity ; 
it pointed to the long protracted hour 
When he must bow beneath ademon’s power 
He fell, he sunk, he blazing rose, and heard 
Float on the burning surge, the sick’ning word, 
Echoed by myriad tongues in mock’ry roam: 
Melmoth, th’ accurs’d, the wanderer, has come. 
The wide wave open’d to the hideous yell, 
And closed his spirit in its proper hell. 

SAM SPRITSAIL. 
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SONG FROM THE GAELIC, 
Tune—* My POOR DOG TRAY.’ 


THOUGH December to others seems bleak and 
severe, 

"Tis the dearest to me of the circling year ; 

For it gave me a treasure, in giving a wife, 

A lovelier flow’r than e’er spring brought to life. 


Though December to others seems bleak and 
severe, 

Tis the dearest to me of the circling year; 

For it gave me two lips that outrival the rose, 

And a bosom that’s purer than new-driven 
shows. 


It gave me a breath sweet as vernal perfume ; 
It gave me two cheeks of the loveliest bloom ; 
It gave me two eyes that are brighter than dew ; 
And it gave me a heart that is faithful and true. 


Then welcome, December, though hoary with 
snow, 

Thou art dearer to me than the summer’s bright 
glow; 

And iny Mary, the treasure thou gavest to me, 

Shall be dear when grown hoary and ancient 
like thee. 


When her beauty and bloom shall have yielded 
to age, 
As the beauties of nature now yield to thy rage, 
Then dear shall she be as the light to my eyes, 
For her fond faithful heart is the jewel I prize ! 
AULD DoMINIE. 








Sine Arts, 
ANCIENT ARMOUR, 

Which awakes 

The stirring memory of a thousand years. 

LoRD Byron. 
Or all the branches of knowlege, 
which have, at different times, em- 
ployed the energies, and excited the 
iuvestigation of the human mind, there 
is, perhaps, scarcely any so universally 
useful as the study of antiquity, and 
the inquiry into the manners and cus- 
toms of past ages. The genius of an- 
tiquarian research lends, ‘successively, 
his assistance to history and romance, 





to literature, and the fine arts. It is, 
in its convexion with the ‘last subject 
that we propose to consider, the present 
exhibition, and, we will venture to say, 
that the advantage which painting may 
derive from the study of this valuable 
collection, will not be inconsiderable. 
The preservation of costume, in histo- 
rical composition, 1s always desirable, 
and although deficiency, iu this respect, 
inay be pardones !, when its want ™ 
counterbalanced by excellence in the 
higher brauches of art, still, we believe, 
none of our readers will be inclined to 
think that impropriety, as far as relates 
to costume, ts not to beavoided. This 
assertion will not have less weight, if 
we consider how many of the greatest 
masters have fallen into the most glar- 
ing and absurd incongruities from a 
want of attention tothis point. Weare 
disgusted when we see Rembrandt, the 
great master of the chiaroscuro, in his 
‘Descent from the cross,’ representing a 
Jewish ruler under the similitude of a 
fat Dutch burgoimaster, almost as much 
so as when we see in our old Bibles, 
God the Father represented in a Qua- 
ker’s coat, with steel buckles, looking 
out of the burning bush, and Moses 
unlacipg a pair of hob-nailed boots at 
hiscommand, We lament, when even 
It Divino Raffaelle, in nis celebrated 
‘Parnassus,’ arms his Apollo like a 
French dancing-master, witha modern 
violin. Asthese instances plainly shew 
into what absurdities the greatest artists 
have fallen from neglect of appropriate 
costume, we canuot but regard it as a 
happy omen, when we see an exhibition 
opened in the heart of our fashionable 
metropolis, for the express purpose of 
introducing to our attention, some of 
the choicest specimens of imilitary anu- 
tiquities. The different parts of the 
collection are disposed in such a way 
as to reflect the highest credit on the 
taste and ingenuity of the exhibitor, as 
well as to make a striking Impression 
on the wind of every visitor : indeed, 
the arrangement is only to be ‘exceedad 
by the ec getline ss and vood choice dis- 
play ed in the collection, We shall no- 
tice a few of the most striking speci- 
mens, as our limits will not allow us 
to enter into a minute detail of every 
part of the exlnbition. A whole length 
of Henri Quatre, which we believe an 
authentic lkeness of that distinguished 
sovereign, formsa striking object in the 


collection ; and the armour, in point of 


beauty and preservation, has never per- 
haps been equalled, certainly never sur 
passed. [he armour of a knight of the 
Second Crusade, consisting of a suit of 
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chaiv armour of the most curious and 
unique nature, being in a ‘state of 
preservation, when we consider the 
vreat antiquity which it has now at- 
tained; as if we transfer to other ob- 
jects the title to excellence in the lite- 
rary world, fixed by Dr. Johnson as 
tenable after the lapse of a century, 
the present valuable specimen of anti- 
quity has already a sevenfold claim to 
our attention and admiration, When, 
to this cousideration, we add the cir- 
cumstance, that, after the invention of 
plate armour, and the subsequent dis- 
use of the * maille enchainée,’ this spe- 
cies of defensive armour was rarely to 
be met with, unless in the choice, and 
showy collections which existed in the 
armories of the nobility, and that even 
there, the plain appearance of the rusty 
and ansivhtly chainemail gave way to 
the more elegant and elaborate manu- 
facture of Milan and of Malta, we shall 
rather incline to wonder that any reliques 
of so remote a period should have 
reached vs, than that so few collections 
can boast of more than detached por- 
tians of this species, and those, gene- 
rally, carelessly apd imperfectly pre- 
served. ‘To offer any observations on 
the suit of Albert, the great champion 
of Bavaria, and upon numerous other 
specimens, as entire as they are de- 
tached, would extend this article to too 
vreat a length, but we cannot with- 
hold our expression of satisfaction, at 
the manner in which the entire suits 
have been prepared for public exhibi- 
tion, as well as at the execution of the 
striking cocntenances, aud, compara- 
tively speaking, natural attitudes of the 
fizures invested with them. To con- 
clude; we would wish to recommend 
to the antiquarian, tothe artist, and to 
the curious in general, the present ex- 
hibition at the Gothic Hall, as one 
which unites, at onee, instruction with 
amusement, ina way which cannot fail 
to attract the notice, and delight the 
taste of the enlighteaed public of the 
tuetropolis, Afterall, the contempla- 
tion of reliques like the present, recalls 
'o our recollection the heroes on whose 
majestic forms these ponderous arms 
were Once braced; they forcibly arrest 
our attent on, and bring to our minds 
the words of the bard:— 


‘ Where are our chiefs of old? Were are the 
Kings ? 
Of mighty name? 
- ure 
Silent —Scatce their mossy tombs remain.’ 
Note upon Ossian’s Croma. 


WiurtxiiaM Henry Parry. 
te 


The fields of their battles 





Che Drama. 
As it is seldom deemed necessary to 
make any exertion during the Christ- 
inas Holidays beyond that of produc- 


ing a Lew pantomime, our notice of the | 


drama, this week, is necessarily very li- 
mited, and we must, therefore, refer 
our dramatic readers to the criticism on 
the performers in another part of our 
journal, 

Drury Lane.—The comedy of 
The Wonder was performed at this the- 
atre on Saturday night, for the pur- 
pose of introducing a Miss Barry in the 
character of Violante. Her appearance 
is not very youthful, and her figure is 
rather too embonpoint for the character 
of Violante, but her face 1s expressive 
and her voice clear and powerful. = Ta 
inany of the scenes she blended energy 
and tenderness very happily. If she 
was deticient in any thing, It was in 
sprightly humour, which was, in some 
degree, compensated by her unaffected 
ease, Her reception was verv favoura- 
ble, and she repeated the character on 
Wednesday night with increased ef- 
fect. Elliston was the Don Felix, 
which he played with great spirit and 
vivacity. His drunken scene, though 
somewhat overacted, was productive of 
much amusement. Hurley was a plea- 
sant bustling Lissardo: aud the two 
waiting maids were admirably sustain- 
ed by Miss Kelly and Mrs. Orger. 

The new pantomime of The North- 
west Passage, has received some judi- 
cious alterations, and may probably 
run the usual period of sach produc- 
tions, 

Covent Garpren.—The public ex- 
pectation has been: considerably excit- 
ed by the announcement of a new tra- 
vedy, from the pen of Mr. Barry, 
Cornwall, called Wirandola, which was 
to have been performed on Thursday 


bight: its production is, jiowever, posts | 
Green | 


poned until Tuesday next. 
Room report, not always the most 
correct, speaks highly of the tragedy, 
and the talents of Mr. C. are such as 
to give the report considerable cre- 
dence. 

The new pantomime continues at- 
tractive, 








Literature and Sctence. 

Linneus.—There has lately been 
discovered, accidentally, among the pa- 
pers of a shopkeeper in Sweden, a bio- 





vhis death. The autograph MS., which 


is in the Swedish language, has been 


'sent to Upsal, and will speedily be 


printed. | 

The Museum of the Asiatic Society 
of Calcutta, among other curiosities, 
contuins # bulrash, cut in Nepaul, 
eighty-four feet long; a serpent with 
two heads; specimens of mosaic from 
Agra and Galconda; cystals from Ne- 
paul, and sculptures from Persepolis, 
Java, &e, 

The promised edition of Mr. Sheri- 
dan’s dramatic works is expected to ap- 
pear in the course of this month; bat 
Mr. T. Moore’s life of that distin- 
guished individual is likely to be long 
deferred. 

Mr. Hulbert, author of the ‘ Afri- 
can Traveller,’ &c. hasin the press, ‘ Se- 
lect Antiquities, Curiosities, Beauties, 
and Varieties of Nature and Art.’ 

Dr. Cartwright’s Pedo-Motive Ma- 
chine.—The ingenious doctor’s expece 
tation, that he should live to see earri- 
ages of every description travelling the 
road without horses, has been, in some 
degree, realized. A letter in the Star, 
signed * A Traveller,’ states, that on 
the road between Tunbridge and Hast- 
ings he had met a cart loaded with 
coals, and travelling without horses, 
being impelled by un apparatus ma- 
naged by two men,—the same, 10 short, 
as thatinvented by Dr.C.  * [ts pace,’ 
says the traveller, was uniform, aod, 
us the men informed me, varied very 
little whether it was on level ground or 
going up hill, provided the carriage 
wus not overloaded, . On expressing 
my doubts how this could be, the men 
could not explain the reason. But 
much as I might have doubted its faci- 
lity of ascending a hill, I should have 
doubted still more (had I not seen it) 
the rapidity and safety with which it 
went dowu.—OQn coming to a short 
steep hill, instead of locking the wheel, 
considering how heavily the carriage 


was loaded, the carriage was suffered 





to run down with unrestrained velocity, 
much faster than any prudent man 
would have ventured with a light gig. 
I saw clearly, however, there was no 
danger; for the whole machine, I ob- 
served, was guided with the greatest 
accuracy, and its speed, as the men 
informed me (and of which, on inspect- 
ing the mechanism, I had no doubt), 
could be regulated at pleasure, or even 
stopped, should occasion require it, in 
the middle of its career, in an instant.’ 


North Polar Expedition.—The na- 


graphical account of Linneus, writ- | tural curiosities brought from the are- 


ten by himself, and since continued to | tic regions by Captain Parry have been 
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deposited in the British Museum, and 
are arranging for the inspection of the 
public. Several entire heads ofthe musk- 
ox, sea-horse, and sea-unicorn, with a 
horn projecting nearly five feet, have 
been sent to the Royal College of Sur- 
geous. Several skins of the white bear, 
tnusk-ox,sea-horse, and dogs, have been 
sent to the Museum at Edinbargh. 

The parliament grant of 50001. to 
which Captain Parry was entitled by 
his discoveries, has been distributed as 
follows: Captain Parry, 10001.; Lieut. 
Liddon, of the Griper, 5001.; Lieute- 
nants Beechey and Hoppner, Captain 
Sabine, and the two masters, 200). 
each; superior midshipmen, 551. each; 
other midshipmen, 301.; and the sea- 
wen, 20). each. 

Another expedition, for further dis- 
coveries in the Arctic circle, is finally 
determined on, and is to consist of two 
vessels, as before. The Hecla will be 
taken into dock immediately at Dept- 
ford to be examined and repaired: and 
the Fury bomb vessel substituted for 
the Gmper. Captain Parry will have 
the command, The expedition is not 
expected to sail until some information 
has been received from Lieut. Frank- 
lyn, who is now employed in the land 


expedition from Hudson's Bay to the 


Coppermine River. 


Che Wee. 


‘ Floriferis wt apes in saltibus omnia limant, 
Omnia nos itidem depascimur aurea dicta.’ 
LUCRETIUS. 








SA od ee ee 


Anecdotes of the Queen.—In 1819 I had 
the honour to see her Royal Highness at 
Pesaro; she lived retired, and seldom 
came into public; sometimes she went 
to Ancona, and there attended the Opera; 
she was always dressed in a plain white 
robe, that came close up to the chin, and 
sat so far back in her box, that she cou!d 
seldom be seen by the audience. She 
shrunk from popular applause; and when, 
as is usual at Ancona, aud indeed in most 
parts of Italy, the names of the benefac- 
tors to the Hospitals were to be announc- 
ed from the stage, she retired ; although, to 
iny certain knowledge, her Royal High- 
ness had, in two years, given to the Hos- 
pital of St. Peter more than £300, British 
‘inoney. 

Two unfortunate British sailors, who 
had been wrecked on the coast, and were 
in. bad health, were maintained at the 
expense of her Royal Highness, in a farm 
house, called ‘ Villa Via,’’ for two months. 
She visited them every day, and com- 
mohly directed how their medicines 
Should be administered. These nen were 
sent home after their recovery, whether 
‘by sea or land I do not know ;_ but this | 
know, that it was: at the expense of her 


in 





Royal Highness, who expressed, at the 
same time, to Lieutenant P , of the 
Royal Navy, ‘how happy she felt in 
serving Englishmen.’ 

When at Rome, her Royal Highness 
brought to Civita Vecchia an unhappy 
female, who had been abandoned by a 
British Officer, and reduced to beg at the 
convent gates for support; on the micer- 
able bason of soup these places afford she 
had nade shift to live 28 days, and she ge- 
nerally slept at night on the steps of the 
churches. She preferred this to that pro- 
miscuous prostitution, which commences 
in sorrow, and ends in despair—despair 
and miserable death. 

I know all her history: on an evening 
hemes accompanied by Madam 

and others, this very wretched be- 
ing solicited charity of her Royal High- 
ness: she did so in English. ‘The feel- 
ings of humanity were roused, and after a 
short inquiry, immediate relief was af- 
forded, and the much calumniated Ber- 
gami, (although in splendid dress) sup- 
ported her on his arm toa place of refuge, 
and assured her of future relief; her tale 
was found to be true, and ‘that she was 
more sinned against than sinning.’ Her 
Royal Highness clothed, fed, and pro- 
tected her; and, finally, got her a passage 
on board the ship | belonged to for Eng- 
land. 

Adverse winds compelled us to return, 
after 14 days absence at sea, when Lieut. 
proposed to marry the late unhappy 
Louisa; they repaired to Rome, were 
married, aud her Royal Highness pre- 
sented the bride with £300. ‘This lady 
and gentleman are now residing near 
London, happy, and blessed with a lovely 
boy.— Monkhouse. 
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CHRISTMAS-EBOX FOR THE LADIES. 


THE QUEEN'S GRAND PRO- 
CESSION to ST. PAUL’S CHURCH, on Wed- 
nesday, Nov. 29th, to return thanks for her de- 
liverance from the conspiracy against her ho- 
nour and her life. An Engraving, from a Draw- 
ing by Mr. {. R. Cruikshank, is just published, 
representing the Procession from Temple Bar to 
St. Paul’s. The prints may be cut into five sec- 
tions, which, being pasted to the end of each 
other, will give the above continued line of the 
Procession on a scale of eight feet in length. 
Price, coloured, 5s. 

Published at Dolby’s, 299, Strand; 30, Holy- 
well Street ; and 34, Wardour Street, Soho. 





GOD BLESS OUR QUEEN! 

Price 2s. | 
THE QUEEN'’s POCKET-BOOK 
for 1821; containing Portraits and Memoirs of 
her Majesty, Messrs. Brougham, Denman, 
Wood, and Bergami; View of Brandenburg 
House-—ofthe Interior of the House of Lords— 
ofthe Queen proceeding to the House of Lords 
—and ofher Majesty’s Entrance into Jerusalem. 
Ruled Tables for Accounts, List of Bankers, 

Stamps, &c, &c. 

Sold by Smeeton, St. Martin’s Church Yard; 


{of whom may be had, The TRIAL of the 


QUEEN, complete in two vols. 8vo. price 14s. 
boards, (or in 26 numbers, price 6d. each,) em- 
bellished with numerous Portraits, Views, Kc. 





'PRINCIPIBUS BPLACUISSE VIRIS NON 
ULTIMA LAUs EST. 
CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 


W. SAMS, St. James's Street, Bookseller to 
his Royal Highness the Duke of York, grate- 
fully returns his sincere acknowlegemeuts to 
the Nobility and Gentry, for the auspicious en- 
couragement and liberal patronage with which 
they have honoured him ; he respectfully soli- 
cits their attention to the New Catalogue of his 
Cireulating Library, which will be found to 
contain all the Ne-s Works of merit up to the 
present day. 

Terms of Subscription as follows:—Sub- 
scribers paying Five Guineas the year are al- 
lowed 24 volumes ; Four Guineas, 16 ditto; 
Three Guineas, 8 ditto; Half-yearly and Quar- 
terly Subscribers in proportion. 

N. B.—Private Boxes for the Theatres by the 
Night. 





This day is published, in quarto, price 10s. 6d. 
THE AID TO MEMORY: being 
a Common Place Book, arranged upon a New 
Plan, with an Alphabetical Index, consisting of 
upwards of 150 Heads, such as occur in general 
reacing. So that the Student will have nothing 
to do but to page the volume and hegin, 
Suited alike to the Student, the Scholar, the 
Man of Pleasure, and the Man of Business. 
By J. A. SARGANT. 
‘He picked something out of every thing he 
read.’—Pliny. 
London: Wetton and Jarvis, Booksellers, 
Publishers, and Stationers, Paternoster Row. 
N.B. The above may be had with any quan- 
tity of Blank Paper. 
*.* An $vo. Edition will be printed. 


This day is published, price One Shilling, 

THE SUBSTANCE of a DIS- 
COURSE preached in St Mark’s Church, Li- 
verpool, on Sunday Evening, Nov. 26th, 1820, 
by the Rev. RICHARD BLACOW, A M. on 
the Aspect of the Times. 

London: published by Wright, (successor 
to Kearsley,) 46, Fleet Street; by Muncaster 
aud Sutton, Liverpool; and to be bad of all 
Booksellers. 

N.B. The Three first Editions sold in Liver- 
pool in less than a fortnight!!! 
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TO READERS & CORRESPONDENTS. 


‘Clerical Dancing’ has brought us a large 
accession of Correspondents, whose communi - 
cations would fill our Journal for several weeks. 
We insert one letter in the present number, 
with which we would gladly close the subject, 
thinking it has been sufficiently discussed. 
We confess we are no advocates for a capering 
priesthood ; but dancing, we suspect, is one of 
the most innocent indiscretions of too many of 
the clerical profession. 

J. W. D. shall have insertion. 

T. O.U.is quite O. U.T. in his conjectures. 

The last communications of J.R, P. and L. 
are under consideration. 

Errata in our last: In the first review, pp- 
833-4, for * Brahm’ read ‘ Brachm ;’ p. 842, ¢ol* 
2, 1. 31, for * steal’ read ¢ steals.’ 

Last year’s Volume, price 11. 7. 6d. in boards, 
is now ready for delivery 


— 


London :~ Published by J. Limbird, 355, Strand, 
two doors East of Exeter Change; where advertise- 
ments are received. and communications ‘ for the 
Editor’ (post paid) are te be addressed. Sold also 
by Souter, 73, 8¢. Paul’s Church Yard; Chapple, 
Pail Mall; Grapel, Liverpool; and by all Booksel- 
lers and Newsvenders.—Printed by Davidson, Old 
Boswell Court, Carey Street. 





